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ei ARRYING still further a system of quality control in which it 
has long been a leader, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company has 
completed a new laboratory building in Minneapolis to house its 
Wheat Selection and Products Control Departments. 


This is, we believe, the finest, most modern, and most complete 
laboratory of its kind operated by any milling company in the 
country. It contains the most advanced facilities for physical and 
chemical tests of wheat and flour, and complete commercial bakery 
equipment for determining the performance of flour in actual use. 

The endless Pillsbury tests have three main purposes: 

First, to make sure that every lot of wheat purchased for every 
Pillsbury mill is of the desired quality. 

Second, to determine the precise blend of wheats that will give 
the desired baking characteristics to each type of flour milled. 

Third, to assure constant uniformity of quality in every type of 
flour Pillsbury produces. 


HOW PILLSBURY’S EXHAUSTIVE TESTS HELP BAKERS 
CONTROL QUALITY AND PRODUCTION COSTS 
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One of the first essentials for produc- 
ing quality baked goods is to have 
theright flour forthe jobin hand. And 
to maintain quality inthe baked prod- 
ucts, the flour must bealwaysuniform. 
Furthermore, production schedules 
can be kept running smoothly and 


production costs controlled only if 
the performance of the flour remains 
the same month after month. 

Pillsbury goes the limit to assure, in 
every type of Pillsbury flour, the uni- 
formity that is essential to efficient 
and profitable bakery operation! 








The Wheat Selection Department sends its. scouts into the 
principal wheat-producing areas to obtain samples, which are 
tested for grade, weight, etc., and ground into flour on miniature 
mills such as the one pictured here. The flour samples are 
turned over to the Products Control Department for thorough 
chemical and baking tests. From a tabulation of the milling and 
baking qualities of wheats from different areas, the Wheat 
Purchasing Department is advised exactly what wheats are 
needed to meet Pillsbury’s requirements. 





Here is equipment used in determining protein content. The 
Products Control Department tests flour for ash (minerals), 
proteins, gluten, moisture, viscosities, pH, etc., checks the vita- 
min and iron content of enriched flour, and makes various other 
tests on other Pillsbury products. 





Equipment in the test bakery includes a modern, commercial- 
size bake oven, moulder, rounder, and divider, as well as 
standard cake-type mixers and a cake oven. Commercial-size 
cakes and one-pound, commercial-type loaves of bread are 
baked for testing purposes. The test bakery duplicates the 
operations of both large and small commercial bakeries. 
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ke DISTRIBUTORS from coast to coast are proud to offer the high quality bakery and 
family flours milled by this long-established company. | 


Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled buyers, trained elevator mem, master millers, alert 


research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire technical and sales personnel of more than 200 





company-owned elevators and flour mills are ready to help you in every sale—large or small. 


Direct service on main transcontinental railways affords speedy shipment of hard spring wheat flours, 


hard winter wheat flours, soft -red winter wheat flours, and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or 





assorted cars. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Throughout 58 years, this milling organization has faithfully served . . « from fine, strong western spring 
the bakers, the grocers, and the families of America. Profitable flour mar- — grown on high altitude wheat- 
kets for our products are available in certain unassigned territories. — 

Write today for further information. HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


. . . from selected high protein wheats 
grown in western Kansas and Colorado. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE . . . from celebrated fine quality wheat 


THE Sewing the Bake rr America for wen5sh Yeas grown f Ozark wheat belt of south- 
western Missouri. 
olrado MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: Lavez, COLORADO heat et. nahaiealiaiiter tinned 


farm lands of Idaho’s Snake River Val- 
ley. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY CONTROL 


from farm... . thru mill . . . to you. 
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Here Are Flours That Hold Their Own in 
the Most Distinguished Quality Company 


Year after year, for more than thirty years, one or 
another of these ’I-H’ flours has gone regularly to 
the same customers. Year after year many of them 
never give a thought to selling any other flour. 


They just go on selling them, —to bakers and to 
family trade customers, — knowing that once sold 
they stay sold. 


For these flours never turn the merchant down. 
Whatever assurance he gives, the quality is there 


to back it up. One of these “I-H Milled’ flours 


will fit into your distribution set-up. 


Rho SMERT-HINCKE 
sq, MILLING COMPANY gy 


EDICAL | 


Cy KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






MBI A 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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All “Town Crier” 
Family Flour Is 
Enriched. 


———e 





O 
Own Pier 
FLOUR 


The PRICE of a barrel of flour is the amount in dollars 


and cents you pay for it. 


The COST is the kind and quality of flour in the sack 


in relation to what you paid for it. 


The VALUE is the worth of this PRICE and COST to 


you in so stimulating trade that you can take in more 







than you paid out. 
This last named also is the PROFIT. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
HANSAS CITY | 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Does “Kelly's Famous. cost more 
a than other flours of equal quality and 


InsTiTuTe 


reputation? 


No. “Kelly's Famous” always is 


Hour Milling Capacit fully price competitive with other 
2500 Barrels fine flours— 
Grain Storage Capacit With f ‘ll , 
1,000,000 Bushels | i ours milled not to a price 


but to win and hold the customer s 
confidence and favor 
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y Its Quality Never Varies 
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/ WMKELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY / B@ 


SQV 
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IE) he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















One of the greatest 
and finest wheat crops 
ever grown in Kansas 


now nearing the end 


territory, as usual, 


out in front. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


of harvest with Salina - 
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These are excellent flours. Our 
sales policy is not to over-praise 
or over-promise on our. own prod- 
ucts. We merely confidently com- 
mend these flours to you, knowing 
from our experience with other cus- 
tomers that you will find them de- 
pendable and always thoroughly 


sound value. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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Wartime Feed Inspection Control 


By P. B. Curtis 


President, Association of American Feed Control Officials 


E are in the midst of a world 

W conflict, the scope and import- 

ance of which I need not em- 
phasize. All of us are aware of the sig- 
nificant role which agricultural products 
will play in this terrific struggle and 
in the long period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing the war. 

During the last 25 years the character 
of agriculture has changed radically. 
New and improved agricultural prac- 
tices have been introduced on American 
farms. Horse-drawn vehicles have been 
replaced to a great extent by motor 
vehicles and farm operations in general 
have been greatly mechanized. By 
means of rural electrification more than 
one third of the nation’s farms now 
receives electric power. More high 
analysis fertilizer and better seed are 
used in an effort to increase yields and 
profits. 

Research in plant and animal breed- 
ing has contributed much toward better 
crops and more efficient livestock pro- 
duction. With the advances in animal 
and poultry nutrition the feeders of 
livestock have become conscious of the 
value of feeding well-balanced rations 
and are demanding féeds which will pro- 
duce economically faster gains in weight 
and larger returns in milk and eggs. 
It is fortunate for the United States 
and the United Nations that the effi- 
ciency of our farm production facilities 
has been increased because American 
agriculture now faces one of the big- 
gest food production programs in our 
nation’s history. 

In the past, the members of your 
association have had an important part 
in the development of good sound feed- 
ing practices, and have formulated feeds 
based on the scientific knowledge which 
was available. During the present crisis 
you can contribute a much _ greater 
service by furnishing well balanced high- 
quality feeds to those who are respon- 
sible for the increased production of 
meat, eggs, wool and dairy products. 
Due to government priorities, alloca- 
tions and restrictions, the fulfillment of 
this service will not be an easy task. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
confronting the feed industry seems to 
be the shortage of certain normal feed 
ingredients, such as milk products, fish 
oils and molasses. The shortage of bur- 
lap and cotton bags is serious and may 
become more acute. Restrictions on 
rubber, metals and other strategic ma- 
terials are causing much concern. With 
the shortage of tinplate, manufacturers 
of canned dog food have had to curtail 
their output and in some instances have 
had to discontinue operation. Some of 
these canned products are being dried 
and sold in cellophane and paper car- 
tons. Others may subsequently be mark- 
eted in glass and similar containers. 

One of the best attitudes on govern- 
ment restriction that has come to my 
attention is a statement issued by a com- 


An Address Delivered Before the Recent Annual Convention of the American Feed 


Manufacturers Association 


pany which was compelled to discon- 
tinue the sale of canned dog food due 
to the lack of cans. This company’s 
statement to its customers is as follows: 

“If, as and when the needs of national 
defense impose additional restrictions 
and create shortages in supplies, we 
share with you the consoling thought 
that this must be—and the cause is just. 
With shortages of many items and tre- 
mendous difficulties encountered by our 
department managers in trying to keep 
in stock the large line of merchandise 





we customarily carry for the conveni- 
ence of our customers you can be as- 
sured of one thing and that is that we 
will continue to maintain our reputation 
for fair dealing and the finest quality 
of merchandise available for our various 
brands. If our government rules out 
or curtails the procurement of some 
items, don’t find fault. Our one con- 
cern is to win the war and if we suffer 
some financially it is a small price to 
pay.” 

This is indeed the proper attitude 


Somewhere Along the “Food (and Feed) Will Win the War and Write the Peace” Front 





that should prevail not only among feed 
manufacturers, but all Americans if the 
war is to be brought to a victorious 
conclusion. 

Concerning the shortage of bags, per- 
haps this condition can be alleviated 
somewhat by more careful handling and 
protection of the bags by the feed man- 
ufacturer, dealer and consumer. Wher- 
ever possible the feeders should be en- 
couraged to preserve their sacks and to 
return them to feed companies for re- 
use. However, since the use of second- 
hand bags may involve the danger of 
spreading disease, extreme care should 
be taken in selecting those sacks which 
have not come into contact with diseased 
animals or poultry. If equipment for 
sterilizing the bags is available, the use 
of such equipment would serve as a 
further safeguard in preventing feed 
contamination. 

Due to the scarcity of some feed 
ingredients, substitution of ingredients 
of similar nutritive value is occurring 
constantly in mixed feeds. Foreseeing 
this condition, the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials at its last an- 
nual meeting, adopted several emerg- 
ency definitions for certain groups of 
feed ingredients having similar feeding 
values. These defined terms are now 
being used a great deal in the state- 
ment of ingredients of mixed feeds. 

The Association of American Feed 
Control Officials in its last official pub- 
lication lists 162 official definitions for 
feed ingredients. Forty-four tentative 
definitions and seven definitions for fu- 
ture discussion are also included. These 
definitions cover practically all of the 
ingredients used in commercial mixed 
feeds and were adopted so that uni- 
formity may be achieved in the regis- 
trations of feed and so that the pur- 
chasers may know the nature of each 
ingredient. Many of the definitions 
contain important physical and chemical 
standards of various sorts. One of the 
principal reasons why so many states 
print the list of official definitions in 
their annual feeding stuffs inspection 
circulars is to acquaint the feed indus- 
try and feed consumers with these stand- 
ards. I am sure that almost all of the 
companies represented in this associa- 
tion are familar with the official defini- 
tions because the registrations which you 
submit seem to verify this fact. Feed 
control officials appreciate the receipt of 
feed registrations which have been ac- 
curately prepared. Unfortunately, there 
are several manufacturers who, through 
carelessness or lack of knowledge of 
the present definitions, submit certifi- 
cates of registration with the ingredi- 
ents stated under many other nomen- 
clatures. This results in confusion and 
much unnecessary correspondence. 

As time progresses and new situations 
develop, it may be necessary for the 
association to consider the adoption of 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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COCKADE! 


4 Types 11.50 to 1200 Protein 


PROTECTION! 


4 Types 1200 to 12.50 Protein 
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(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
Chicago Office: ST LO uIS m 0 Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY bad 9 ® ; H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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Export Shipment Rules 
Promulgated by 
Government 


The State Department, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation have jointly announced the pro- 
cedure under which commercial cargo 
will be booked for ocean shipment to 
destinations in the other American re- 
publics. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
will shortly 
carriers governing movement of cargo 


into United States ports for off-shore 


issue a general order to 


shipments. 

Beginning immediately exporters will 
be required to file with the Board of 
Economic Warfare five copies of a pre- 
scribed application for freight space in 
vessels departing on and after Aug. 15. 
These applications are to be filed for 
shipinents weighing 2,240 lbs or more. 
will be 
only when goods are ready for shipment 


These applications considered 
or will be ready to move from the fac- 


tory or warehouse within three weeks 
after the application for space is sub- 
mitted. This procedure will be followed 
for «ll water-borne dry commercial cargo 


including goods covered by individual 


license, general license, or any other 
types of export license issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare. When 


goods are exported under other than 
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general license, freight space cannot be 
applied for until the license has been 
granted. 
tank 
in this plan. 


Liquid products moving by 


steamer in bulk are not included 

Within the limitations of available ship 
tonnage the Board of Economic Warfare 
will transmit to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration such applications as are de- 
termined to be necessary to meet the 
essential requirements of the importing 
countries in accordance with the desires 
expressed by their governments, as well 
as the requirements of those projects 
producing materials of strategic impor- 
tance for our war program. 

It having been decided from what 
ports and at what period freight space 
will be available, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration will return to the exporter, or 
his duly appointed agent, one copy of 
the notice bearing the Office of Defense 
Transportation unit number authorizing 
transportation to the port. 

All bookings for particular ships serv- 
ing the other American republics will be 
confirmed subsequently by the steamship 
operators. 

Two points were emphasized: (1) The 
application form in five copies mentioned 
above must be filed with the Board of 
Economic Warfare not only for goods 
at an interior point but also for goods 
at seaboard; (2) that these forms must 
be filed for goods shipped under indi- 
vidual, general or any other type of 
license. 





ODT REVOKES REQUIREMENT FOR 
75% RETURN LOAD IN TRUCKS 


—_—_>——_ 


Widely Protested Regulation Eliminated—New Provision May Be 
Issued to Require Reduction in Mileage—Speed 
of Common Carrier Trucks Limited 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 75% return 
load requirement of Orders 4 and 5 of 
the Office of Defense Transportation was 
revoked on July 14 in a general order 
which indicates that the government will 
insist upon conservation of trucks and 
tires but will not expect industry to do 
the impossible. Later in the week, re- 
vised orders are expected to be issued 
which may contain some requirement in- 
volving a reduction in mileage, but not 
applicable to the return haul feature. 


The ODT ordered that all 
common carrier trucks reduce speed to 


also has 
a maximum of 40 miles an hour. 

The return load requirement originally 
was scheduled to become effective on 
June 1, but it was the subject of such 
widespread protest from virtually every 
industry wherein private trucks are op- 
erated that it was postponed to July 1, 
and then to July 15, with the revocation 
being announced just prior to the latter 
date. 





Too Much Red Tape in Priorities 
Allocation System, Millers Claim 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 10 designed to enable the War 
Production Board to trace the flow of 
materials in terms of end use lays undue 
burdens upon the milling industry and 
the Millers National Federation is at- 
tempting to obtain relief from the rigid 
requirements of the governmental order. 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
millers’ association, on July 13 formally 
requested WPB to modify the order as 
it relates to grain and grain products. 

Mr. Fakler pointed out that wheat and 
other grains were plentiful and were not 
critical materials and thus should be re- 
Moved from the scope of the order. In 
Substance, Mr. Fakler told the WPB 
that millers were willing to furnish any 


reports which may be of value to the 
war effort, but when called upon to apply 
the allocation classification system to 
the thousands of grain and flour sales 
transactions that take place in the in- 
dustry they felt they were compelled to 
assume a useless and unnecessary burden 
which could not conceivably serve any 
national purpose. 

The millers requested an immediate 
adoption of an amendment to regulation 
No. 10 excepting all grain purchases and 
all purchases of grain products, such as 
flour, cereals, feeds, etc., and asked that 
a decision be made by the WPB in time 
for the executive committee of the fed- 
eration to consider the problem at a 
meeting in Chicago on July..21. 


ARMY TO 100-LB BASIS? 


While the office of the Army Quartermaster General has as 
yet made no definite announcement in the matter, it is stated on 
altogether reliable authority that at a date yet to be fixed all flour 
will be purchased on basis of hundredweight instead of the tradi- 
tional per barrel basis. 

The reason for the prospective change is that all army ration 
and quartermaster accounting is on a per pound basis and the 
barrel unit of buying simply occasions additional accounting detail. 

Inquiry is being made among millers as to the acceptability of 
the new buying basis, but, since the milling industry has on its own 
account made many efforts to adopt a decimal weight basis of sales 
instead of the traditional barrel, it is not anticipated that serious 
objection will be offered. 

Harvey J. Owens, civilian advisor to the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, is in charge of flour buying. 








AMA Flour Awards Announced 


Purchases by the Agricultural Marketing Administration on June 29-30 include 
30,900 bbls of corn grits, 199,800 bbls of enriched flour, 99,900 bbls of graham flour, 
and 300,000 Ibs of special wheat cereal. 

The business was divided as follows: 


ENRICHED WHEAT FLOUR 


Offered price per bbl basis Quantity 
Vendor— F.o.b. point Type B Cc (bbls) 

I I irc ost 0 o5-0 00:08 8 OES Denver, Colo. A $4.42 $4.62 2,400 
Denver, Colo. 

International Milling Co.......Sioux City, lowa A 4.66 4.69 oe 600 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mill Co............. Kansas B ‘x2 pire 4.63 63,000 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mamens Belting Oe. ...csesiere Wichita, Kansas A 4.25 er 4.39 14,700 
Wichita, Kansas 

Standard Milling Co.........Minneapolis, Minn. A eT 4.74 4,500 
Chicago, Ill. 

Washburn Crosby Co. ........... Buffalo, N. Y. A 4.85 oon cee 34,800 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mennel Milling Co............... Fostoria, Ohio B 4.93 er 4.93 9,300 
Toledo, Ohio 

Imperial Flour Mills Co........... Marion, Ohio B ale we 4.79 4,800 
Wichita, Kansas 

Acme Flour Mills Co.....Oklahoma City, Okla. A 4.30 see 4.40 21,600 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Imperial Flour Mills Co........Wichita, Kansas A 4.25 oe 4.39 15,000 
Wichita, Kansas B 4.30 wae 4.44 9,900 

North Dakota Mill & El....Grand Forks, N. D. A 4.52 or 4.52 900 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

Beamer BAUME CO... cc ccccsecsoves Omaha, Neb. A 4.64 4.74 4.74 2,100 
Omaha, Neb. 

Roanoke City Mills, Inc........... Roanoke, Va. C jak pak 5.30 16,200 
Roanoke, Va. - —- 
.. PPA rrerr rarer ri errT Carrer irre rel eteeererarier rarer a re Ye 199,800 

CORN GRITS 
Vendor F.0.b. point Type Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 

Grote BEMIS ..cccees Crete, Neb. Degerminated yellow 19,800 $4.06 
Crete, Neb. corn grits 

Quaker Oats Co.....cedar Rapids, lowa Degerminated yellow 5,100 4,08 
Chicago, Ill. corn grits 

Nebraska Consoli- 

dated Mills Co.,...Decatur, Ala. Whole white 6,000 4.32 
Omaha, Neb. corn grits 
30,900 
GRAHAM FLOUR 
Price per bbl basis 
Vendor F.o.b. point Quantity, bbls A B 8 

International Milling Co. ......... Davenport, Iowa 40,500 $4.60 $4.60 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

pe A a eee ee Valley City, N. D. 12,900 4.89 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ce bab boo 5 oes eeseekues Valley City, N. D. 1,800 vee 4.34 4.34 
Omaha, Neb. 

Acme Flour Mills Co.......-+.ceessees Clinton, Mo. 2,400 4.27 oes 4.27 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Standard Milling Co. ......... Minneapolis, Minn. 4,800 reer 4.35 
Chicago, Ill 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co...... Buffalo, N. Y. 1,500 4.49 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burrus Mill & Elevator Co.......... Buffalo, N. Y. 12,300 4.57 4.57 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Imperial Flour Mills.............+. Greenville, Texas 3,900 3.99 ees 1.13 
Wichita, Kansas 

Standard Milling Co.......... Kansas City, Kansas 19,800 oon 1.30 
Chicago, Ill. 

OEE, BRIS cc ccer es seeeeereressceceeesens 99,900 
SPECIAL WHEAT CEREAL 
Price per 
Vendor— F’.o.b. point Quantity, lbs 100 Ibs—A 

The Moundridge Milling Co. .......-.65006- Moundridge, Kansas 300,000 $4.30 

Moundridge, Kansas 


On July 2 the AMA announced the purchase of 255,000 bbls of wheat flour, 
with the following mills participating in the business: 
WHEAT FLOUR 


F.o.b. point Type Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 
‘f York A 8,000 $5.21 


Vendor— 
Athingom Bing Co... cccccccsccsccvvccevvcces New 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





International Milling Co. ......cceccicscssesee NOW York B 135.000 5.12 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Washburn Crodby Co. oc cc ccccccccsctcccccsse ce MOW York A 100,000 6.25 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teichgraeber Milling Co.........+++++++e++0+-+-New York B 12,000 5.14 
Salina, Kansas - 
CE. oa wp de so ab ay ede 6w ssh edd FRUCCED ES 42 C4 dO 255,000 
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THREAT TO FLOUR STANDARDS WILL 
FACE APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 


Decision of Circuit Court of Appeals Limiting Authority of Food 
and Drug Administration in Quaker Oats Co. Case 
Shocks Federal Agencies 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Special—Shocked 
into action by the decision of the Seventh 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in find- 
ing that the pure food and drug law 
in the Quaker Oats case did not author- 
ize as wide a scope on the promulgation 
of standards as has been practiced by 
the Washington authorities, the Federal 
Security Agency has already taken steps 
toward obtaining from the U. S. Supreme 
Court a reversal of the far-reaching 
decision. 

“The Quaker Oats Co. decision must 
be reversed if the national nutrition cam- 
paign is to be continued,” said one dis- 
turbed official of the food and drug 
agency, who inferentially indicated that 
perhaps the government erred in not 
assigning legal counsel from the food 
section of the Federal Security Agency 
to assist the Department of Justice at- 
torneys in defending the food statute. 

Edward Williams, of the legal staff 
of the Federal Security Administration, 
who has charge of food and drug cases, 
said July 13 that the action of the 
Chicago court had already been the sub- 
ject of an informal conference with 
Department of Justice officials prelim- 
inary to making a recommendation that 
the case be taken to the Supreme Court. 

“We are now working on a detailed re- 
port to the solicitor general, which will 
accompany our recommendation that he 
seek a writ of certiorari in the Supreme 
Court in the case,’ Mr. Williams said. 
“The record in the case is being studied 
to determine the points we will stress 
before the solicitor general’s department, 
and I do not anticipate any difficulty in 
convincing Solicitor General Fahy that 
we have a good case upon which he can 
appeal to the high court for a writ.” 

Meanwhile Herman Fakler, Washing- 
ton representative of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, is making a study of the 
Chicago decision, and will consult with 
officials of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on what action they contemplate 
taking. Informal discussions have al- 
ready been held by Mr. Fakler with offi- 
cials of Administrator McNutt’s agency, 
and he is confident that the government 
will vigorously contest the action. 

“I feel certain that a way will be 
found to preserve the good points of 
the food and drug law,’ Mr. Fakler 
commented. 

The Quaker Oats decision has been 
the subject of a number of informal dis- 
cussions by both food and drug officials 
and those of the National Research 
Council and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. The indications 
are that if Solicitor General Fahy ap- 
proves the recommendation from Ad- 
ministrator McNutt, seeking an appeal, 
a strong case will be made for the 
Supreme Court, which is expected to find 
that there is enough fundamental law in 
the statute to justify bringing the ac- 
tion to the high court.on appeal. 

It is not unlikely that Administrator 
MeNutt will issue a statement shortly 


describing the importance of getting a 
final adjudication of the food and drug 
statute as soon as possible. He is known 
to be personally disturbed about the 
outcome of the Quaker Oats case and 
will urge upon the Department of Justice 
the necessity for promptly seeking a writ 
from the Supreme Court so that the 
“confusion” which now surrounds the 
whole authority of the federal govern- 
ment to establish standards and defini- 
tions be clarified. 

Meantime the authorities here will con- 
tinue to carry on in the national nutri- 
tion campaign, and hope the milling and 
other food processing industries will not 
diminish their efforts toward winning the 
battle of undernutrition. 

The action of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals has caused all the various Wash- 
ington governmental agencies and rep- 
resentatives of trade associations who 
have offices here to consult the provi- 
sions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and the general regulations 
for its enforcement, a 50-page document 
which was issued by the then Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace in 
August, 1939. 

Under the chapter on food, setting out 
the authority for issuing definitions and 
standards, the introduction reads: 

“Whenever in the judgment of the 
secretary (agriculture) such action will 
promote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of the consumers, he shall pro- 
mulgate regulations fixing and establish- 
ing for any food, under its common or 
usual name so far as practicable, a rea- 
sonable definition and standard of iden- 
tity, a reasonable standard of quality 
and/or reasonable standards of fill of 
container. . . . In prescribing a defini- 
tion and standard of identity for any 
food or class of food in which optional 
ingredients are permitted, the secretary 
shall, for the purpose of promoting hon- 
esty and fairness in the interest of con- 
sumers, designate the optional ingredi- 
ents which shall be named in the label.” 

Under the heading, “misbranding food,” 
the document makes this statement: “A 
food shall be deemed to be misbranded 
if its labeling is false or misleading in 
any particular,” and this is followed by 
a two-paragraph regulation, the second 
of which sets out that among the repre- 
sentations in the labeling which render 
such food misbranded is “the labeling 
of a food which contains two or more 
ingredients may be misleading by reason 
(among other reasons) of the designa- 
tion of such food in such labeling by 
the name which includes or suggests the 
name of one or more but not all such 
ingredients, even though the names of 
all such ingredients are stated elsewhere 
in the labeling.” 

It was recalled that when the millers 
presented their testimony before the 
Food and Drug Administration on the 
enrichment program, an attempt was 
made by C. M. Hardenbergh, Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 


chairman of the Millers National Fed- 
eration committee of flour definitions and 
standards, to influence the government 
to permit the industry to package foods 
under labels which would include optional 
ingredients. He foresaw some trouble 
for the government in insisting upon man- 
datory ingredients, instead of permitting 
the food manufacturers to do an honest 
job of labeling and the processing of 
foods with optional ingredients. Had 
the government taken the suggestion of 
the Minneapolis milling executive per- 
haps the Quaker Oats Co. case would 
never have developed, and the national 
nutrition campaign would not be placed 
in the uncertain spot in which it now 
finds itself. 
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LOUISIANA FLOUR BRAND 
REGISTRATION LAW KILLED 


Louisiana’s flour brand registration 
law passed by the Huey Long adminis- 
tration in 1938 has been repealed. The 
repealing bill, sponsored by the New 
Orleans Flour Association, was passed 
by the present legislature. In 1941, 
through the efforts of the Millers Na- 
tion Federation and the flour associa- 
tion, collections under the flour brand 
registration act were suspended by ac- 
tion of the state department of health. 
Flour was grouped with other food 
products under the original food brand 
registration law of 1936, and the an- 
nual brand registration fees were re- 
duced from $5 to $2.50 each. Through 
group action of food manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the 1936 law has 
been amended by the 1942 legislature 
so that the maximum annual fee for 
each brand is now $2.50 instead of $5, 
and the total assessed against any man-, 
ufacturer is now limited to $10, instead 
of to $100, as in the original act. 

This action concludes a four-year fight 
by the flour industry against this dis- 
criminatory legislation. 
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WASHINGTON POSITION 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Jean E. Zeller, 
former purchasing agent for the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, but who has been in a different 
line of business the last two or three 
years, is now an industrial analyst in the 
container division, of the Bureau of In- 
dustry, at Washington. 


pt 
OLD MILL WHEEL WILL 
TURN AGAIN 
Wis.—The old mill 
wheel, long idle while electric power 
was used in the Davis mill, will turn 


GALESVILLE, 


again, and by its use, grains and corn 
will be ground into feeds. The his- 
toric structure, built here in 1867, is 
undergoing major repairs, and will 
open shortly under new management. 
Roy Lutz, who bought the four-story 
mill and water rights for a total of 
$3,700 due on unpaid taxes, will 
double that sum by the time his 
changes are complete. Included in 
changes are the installation of all new 
machinery, such as a pulverizer, con- 
veyor and mixer, a new roof, and a 
new flume. Minor repairs of many 
kinds are being made in the building. 
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LESS FLOUR EXPORTS 
EXPECTED IN CANADA 


Russian Needs Will Be Supplied in Increas- 
ing Amounts by United 
States Mills 
Winnirec, Man.—Exports of flour by 
Canadian mills, which, on the basis of 
the first 10 months of the crop year 
that starts Aug. 1, have showed sub- 
stantial increases each year of the war 
to date, promise to show a considerable 
This will be due 
largely to the change in status of a rela- 
tively new customer, Russia, according 
to Financial Counsel, Montreal. 


decline from now on. 


“From early in the current year, ex- 
ports of flour from Canada to Russia 
have been very considerable, running to 
about 30 or 35% of the total, according 
to the estimate of one miller,’ Financial 
Counsel reports. “From now on, how- 
ever, Canadian mills will give place to 
those of the United States as a source 
of supply for Russia.” 

It is pointed out that with increased 
supplies of ammunition going to Russia 
from the United States the purchases of 
flour in that country are looked upon as 
a matter of justice, even though Can- 
ada’s war contributions to this oversea 
country are beginning to reach fair pro- 
portions. 
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C. T. VANDENOVER MADE 
ATKINSON VICE PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Chester T. Van- 
denover has resigned as sales manager 
for the International Milling Co. to be- 
come vice president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. He will take 
over his new duties Aug. 1. 





been with the 
company 13 
previously was for nine years secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills. He 
started in milling in 1911 with the Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., serving 
as traffic manager. 


Mr. Vandenover has 


International years, and 
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DANNEN BUYS IOWA MILL; 
WILL OPERATE STORAGE 


Rep Oak, Iowa.—The Dannen Grain 
& Milling Co. St. Joseph, Mo., has 
bought the plant of the Replogle Co. here, 
which has been idle since it was taken 
over by the Houghton State Bank a year 
ago. It has a 250-bbl daily flour milling 
capacity and 100,000 bus of storage. 
Only the latter will be operated for the 
present, although the milling machinery 
is in good condition and flour may be 
manufactured later. 





The plant may also 
be used as a distributing point for the 
Dannen line of commercial feeds. 
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M. G. RUSSI RESIGNS FROM 
OREGON MILLING COMPANY 


PortTLaANp, Orecon.—M. G. Russi, a 
sociated with the Wasco Warehouse Mill- 
ing Co. of The Dalles, Oregon, for the 
past 17 years, has severed all connections 
with the company. Mr. Russi for the 
past few years has acted in an advisory 
capacity, due to the death of two man- 
agers within a short time. He has als0 


. handled flour and mill products for the 


company. Mr. Russi has not announced 
any future plans. 
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PROBLEM OF SHORTAGES STUDIED 
BY BAKING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Group to Hold Monthly Meetings—Bakers Urged to Insist on 
Full Flour Cars—No Relief From Price 


“Squeeze” 


The Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to the War Production Board, 
meeting in Washington July 8 under the 
direction of John T. McCarthy, govern- 
ment presiding officer, gave comprehen- 
sive attention to many present and pros- 
pective problems of the baker. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, and other members of the com- 
mittee strongly urged more recognition 
of the importance of bakery products in 
connection with limitation of chocolate 
and cocoa,—grinding of cocoa beans hav- 
ing been reduced again recently by WPB 
order so as to decrease further the total 
amount available to bakers and other 
users. 

It was urged that bakers insist on 
loading of railroad cars to full capacity 
in shipments of all materials they buy. 
Estimates were that the equivalent of 
34,000 cars was wasted last year in con- 
nection with the flour alone, as a result 
of slack loading. The freight car situa- 
tion is regarded as critical and likely 
to become more so. 

The cellophane order (WPB Limitation 
Order L-20) was discussed and it was 
intimated that the prohibition of window 
cartons might be lifted soon, although 
there was no assurance of such an amend- 
ment. 

Walter Dietz, chief of the Bakery 
Products Unit, OPA Sugar Section, re- 
ported on sugar rationing and the in- 
crease of the general quota of industrial 
users to 80% for July-August. In view 
of uncertainty over the amount of the 
September-October quota, he suggested 
that bakers plan on having some carry- 
over at the end of August. 

There was renewed interest in possible 
conservation measures for fats and oils 
by bakers because of a supply outlook 
which again appears critical, and which 
is evidenced in the new drive to get 
housewives to reclaim cooking fats. Bak- 
ers are asked by the American Bakers 
Association to send its Washington office 
Suggestions for practicable steps which 
might be taken by the industry to save 
shortening if and when a conservation 
program may become necessary. 

Among other government representa- 
tives addressing the committee was H. 
E. Hildebrand, of the ODT Local Deliv- 
ery Carriers Section, who indicated that 
enforcement procedure under ODT or- 
ders might include written notices to 
violators, followed if necessary by penal 
action under the presidential order to 
ODT, 

Mr. Hildebrand also urged bakers to 
use old vehicles and tires first, and if 
possible save new ones for the future, 
one reason for the suggestion being the 
likelihood that repair parts produced now 
will be for late models. 

Appreciation of the baker’s problems 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation was evidenced by A. C. Hoffman, 
of the OPA Price Division, who outlined 
Policies being developed, although he 
could offer no present solution of the 
“squeeze” resulting from failure of Con- 
gress to authorize control of labor costs 
and farm product prices. 

A shortage of paraffin is expected to 


in Sight 


require conservation measures soon, and 
a special subcommittee headed by R. G. 
Cowan submitted tentative recommenda- 
tions which included, as to bread, elim- 
ination of double wraps, elimination of 
inner liners on loaves less than 11 inches 
in length and a maximum width of six 
inches for inner liners on other loaves, 
and elimination of outserts except for 
label changes required by law, such out- 
serts in that event to be no more than 
2 inches wide. 

Since the first meeting Carl W. Rein- 
hardt, Sr., of Reinhardt’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, has been added to the membership 
of the committee, along with R. G. Cow- 
an, Ward Baking Co., New York (re- 
placing M. Lee Marshall, of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., now with the War 
Department), and Joseph B. Hall, vice 
president, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cleveland (replacing E. H. Fisher, Fish- 
er Bros. Co., Cleveland). 

The next meeting was set for Aug. 5, 
in Washington. 
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QUICK MATURING AGENT 
TESTED ON S.W. WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Application of the 
ethylene treatment to wheat on a com- 
mercial basis is being tested at a mill 
in the Southwest with more than 20,000 
bus being used in the experiment, which 
will probably determine whether this 
quick maturing agent can successfully 
be used by flour mills during a new crop 
movement. 

The experiment, conducted under su- 
pervision of Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of 
the department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, has already progressed 
to the point where those in charge feel 
the gas not only can be successfully 
applied while the wheat is coming into 
the elevator, but also can be done at 
a cost so low that millers will not object 
to it for that reason. 

In preliminary tests it has been found 
that this gas, which is used to ripen 





THE “B” APPEARS AGAIN 


What does the “B” mean this time? 

That’s the question farmers near 
Green Bay, Wis., were asking this 
week as they noted the recurrence of 
one of nature’s oddest phenomena— 
the mysterious appearance of the “B” 
on every stalk of grain and grass that 
has grown this spring. 

Once before, in the memories of 
the present generation of Brown 
County farmers, the “B” has ap- 
peared on grain leaves. In 1918, the 
last year of the first World War, the 
strange mark was found on the leaves 
of barley. 

According to the reports of old- 
sters, there is a special significance 
in this “B,” for they say that 
it only appears during war-time, 
and when it does appear it means 
that the war will end in the same 
year. ‘ 
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fruit in great quantities, 


successfully 
prevents, for a short time, heating in 
wet wheat and also, apparently, puts the 
wheat through its “sweat” or maturing 


period rapidly. If this is accomplished 
on large quantities of wheat and will 
allow millers to get good flour from new 
wheat almost as soon as it comes in, it 
will allow utilization of wheat which 
now is held in storage for a long period 
of time before being milled. 
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MONTANA GETS EXCESSIVE 
AMOUNT OF MOISTURE 


Great Fautis, Mont.— Montana has re- 
ceived an excessive amount of moisture 
since the first of this year, according to 
C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. In his monthly 
bulletin he writes: 

“Streams in the central part of the 
state. which have been dry for 10 years 
have been running bank full. The Mis- 
souri River at Great Falls is normally 
a sizable stream. About the middle of 
June it reached flood stage higher than 
at any time during the previous 25 years. 





“There has been too much moisture 
in many winter wheat fields, and yields 
in some sections of the state will be dis- 
appointing. Temperatures have been too 
low to force rapid growth above ground; 
however, the spring wheat plant is grow- 
ing lustily in most sections. Of the 
3,300,000 acres of wheat seeded, 38% is 
winter and 62% spring wheat. If rea- 
sonably favorable moisture conditions 
prevail during the remainder of the grow- 
ing period large yields per acre can be 
realized in some fields and a 1942 crop 
in excess of 60,000,000 bus harvested.” 
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WPB TO ALLOW RELEASE 
OF SOME FROZEN GOODS 


Many critical materials now frozen in 
idle inventories will be freed for sale to 
others who can. use or dispose of them, 
according to WPB Priorities Regulation 
No. 13 reported in a special bulletin from 
the Washington office of the American 
Bakers Association, 

Among the “war materials” 
freed by “special sale” provisions of the 


many 


new regulation are the following of pos- 
sible interest to bakers who may have 
stocks of them which have been frozen 
by previous WPB orders: glycerine, high 
laurie acid oils (including coconut, ba- 
bassu, palm kernel, etc.), palm oil, wrap- 
ping twine, cotton textile fabric for bags, 
and burlap and burlap bags. Also listed 
are many other critical metals and 
chemicals. 
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WISCONSIN WHEAT AND RYE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Mapison, W1s.—Growing conditions for 
the 1942 rye and winter wheat crops have 
seldon been equaled in Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to the crop reporting service of the 
department of agriculture. Despite the 
decrease of nearly 80% in the acreage as 
compared with a year ago, the estimate 





of the state’s rye production this year 
is 1,750,000 bus or 4% above the crop 
harvested in 1942. 


Winter wheat production for this year 
is estimated to be 11% more than the 
1941 crop, although the acreage is about 
5% less than the 1941 acreage. 


CCC CONTINUES SALES 
OF WHEAT FOR FEED 


Total Amounts to 38,000,000 Bus Up to 
July 4—Northeastern States 
Take Most 

Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Until 
the agricultural appropriation bill is 
signed and becomes the final judgment 
as to just what privileges the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will have in expend- 
ing funds for the present fiscal year, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will continue to 
make available to all buyers wheat for 
feeding purposes under the program 
started last January, it has been officially 
disclosed. 

Up until July 4, the total sales of 
feed wheat amounted to 38,000,000 bus, 
disposed of by the following -regions: 
19,000,000 in Chicago; 7,500,000 each in 
Kansas City and Portland, and 4,000,000 
The bulk of the deliv- 


eries were made 


in Minneapolis. 
in the northeastern 
states, with the far western areas taking 
During the 
past six weeks, feeders in the Midwest, 


the next largest amount. 


particularly Iowa and Wisconsin, have 
been buying an increasing amount. 

The fact that only 38,000,000 bus have 
been disposed of was said by Department 
of Agriculture officials to be due, 
perhaps, to a prejudice by some feeders 
to using wheat when the practice has 
been to utilize corn and barley, which 
have been plentiful. Department ex- 
perts, however, said that experience has 
shown that the average pound to pound 
feeding value is the same if wheat is 
balanced with corn. The price element 
also has been a factor, but authorities 
here say that good feed wheat can be 
obtained at practically the same price as 
corn, except in a few sections. 

Department authorities have been 
watching the struggles in Congress to 
compromise the differences between the 
House and Senate, but regardless of 
what final decision is reached, they as- 
serted that the program would be con- 
tinued without interruption until the 
President finally signed the appropriation 
bill. In other words, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. does not feel that it is 
bound to make any change in the feed 
wheat program until specific direction is 
given in a bill which the President will 
sign. 
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COMPROMISE REACHED ON 
SUB-PARITY WHEAT SALES 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—House conferees 
notified Speaker Sam Rayburn on July 
14 that an agreement had been reached 
in the protracted fight over sub-parity 





sales of government-owned wheat under 
a provision in the 1943 agricultural ap- 
propriation. 

The agreement was based on a com- 
promise under which the Commodity 
Credit Corp. would be authorized to sell 
125,000,000 bus of wheat at the parity 
price for corn. 

Previous to the compromise Senate 
representatives had been holding out for 
the administration approved proposal 
that the CCC be allowed to sell the wheat 
at 85% of the parity price of corn. 
The House, on the other hand, had been 
insisting that the wheat should not be 
sold below its own parity price. 
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USDA REPORT FORECASTS WHEAT 
OUTPUT AT 904,288,000 BUS 


Estimate Above Prediction of Month Ago, Higher Than 10-Year 
Average Production of 747,507,000 Bus—Corn 
Crop Figure Also Above Average 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture on July 10 reported the 
indicated production of all wheat, win- 
ter and spring combined, is 904,288,000 
bus. The wheat crop was forecast a 
month ago at 868,059,000 bus. 
tion was 945,937,000 bus last year and 


Produc- 


the 10-year average production was 747,- 
507,000 bus. 

The winter wheat crop was placed at 
675,482,000 bus for this year, as com- 
646,931,000 a 
671,293,000 produced last year, and a 


pared with month ago, 


10-year average production of 569,417,- 
000 ‘bus. 

The spring wheat crop was forecast 
at 228,806,000 bus, compared with 221,- 
128,000 a month ago, 274,644,000 last 
year, and 178,090,000, the 10-year ay- 
erage. 

Durum wheat, included in spring 
wheat, was forecast at 32,521,000 bus, 
compared with 41,800,000 last year and 
27,598,000, the 10-year average. 

This year’s corn crop was forecast at 
2,627,823,000 bus. Corn production last 
year totaled 2,672,541,000 bus, while the 
1930-39 10-year average production was 
2,307,452,000 bus. 

The oats crop was forecast at 1,303,- 
114,000 bus, compared with 1,252,380,000 
a month ago, 1,176,107,000 last year, and 
1,007,141,000, the 10-year average. 

The indicated production of other 
crops, with comparative figures for a 
month ago (for crops of which a fore- 
cast was made then), last year’s produc- 
tion and the 1930-39 10-year average 
production, follow: 

Barley, 403,345,000 bus, compared with 
401,843,000 a month ago, 358,709,000 last 
year and 224,970,000, the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Rye, 58,213,000 bus; 54,397,000; 45,- 
191,000 and 38,472,000. 

Flaxseed, 41,592,000 bus; blank; 31,- 
485,000 and 11,269,000. 

Rice, 75,836,000 bus; blank; 54,028,000 
and 45,673,000. 

Hay (tame), 88,380,000 tons; blank; 
82,358,000 and 69,650,000. 

The acreage for harvest and the indi- 
cated acre yield and total production of 
various crops, by important producing 
states, follow: 


WINTER WHEAT 


Bus to Total 

Acres acre production 
New York 273,000 27.0 7,371,000 
Pennsylvania 814,000 21.0 17,094,000 
| ee 1,740,000 22.5 39,150,000 
BROIAMR 66 ces 1,205,000 16.0 19,280,000 
Breer 1,041,000 17.0 17,697,000 
Michigan ..... 678,000 23.0 15,594,000 
Minnesota 160,000 21.0 3,360,000 
TOWS .cccscece 185,000 21.0 3,885,000 
Missouri ...... 769,000 13.5 10,382,000 
South Dakota. 181,000 18.0 3,258,000 
Nebraska 2,857,000 19.5 55,712,000 
Kansas ....... 10,598,000 16.5 174,867,000 
Oklahoma .... 3,862,000 16.0 61,792,000 
TOROS cocsscer 2,955,000 16.0 47,280,000 
Montana ..... 1,352,000 27.0 36,504,000 
EGMMO  kscesewes 559,000 25.0 13,975,000 
Wyoming ..... 147,000 21.0 3,087,000 
Colorado ..... 1,048,000 19.5 20,436,000 
New Mexico .. 249,000 14.0 3,486,000 
Washington .. 1,467,000 30.0 44,010,000 
QROBOR ceccces 617,000 28.0 17,276,000 
California 632,000 19.0 12,008,000 

SPRING WHEAT 
(Other than durum) 

Minnesota . 1,032,000 15.0 15,480,000 
North Dakota. 5,660,000 15.5 87,730,000 
South Dakota. 2,145,000 14.0 30,030,000 
Nebraska or 84,000 13.0 1,092,000 
Montana ..... 1,964,000 19.0 37,316,000 
, Se 254,000 29.0 7,366,000 
Wyoming 83,000 15.0 1,245,000 
Colorado ..... 167,000 15.5 2,588,000 


Utah ...cccces 60,000 30.0 1,800,000 
Washington 287,000 21.5 6,170,000 
Oregon ....6e. 115,000 22.5 2,588,000 


DURUM WHEAT 


Minnesota 61,000 16.0 976,000 
North Dakota. 1,752,000 15.0 26,280,000 
South Dakota. 351,000 15.0 5,265,000 


The area planted to various crops this 
year and the percentage that area is of 
last year’s acreage follow: 


Acres % of 1941 
COFR wcccvsccccvcces 89,408,000 103.9 
WORE  .cccccvecsecs 50,750,000 90.6 
All spring wheat ... 14,172,000 87.0 
Durum wheat ...... 2,164,000 85.0 
t ') RPPPrererrrereeern 38,090,000 100.3 
PEN 6 cans exeneeus 16,756,000 119.3 
Eh Giees = 6.0 dew Nie 3,868,000 110.6 
a, Pree 4,440,000 138.7 
PO cnc renwesenesess 1,481,000 119.0 
ee eee re 15,074,000 86.2 
Oy CURES) .ccccce 59,949,000 101.2 
Beans (dry edible).. 2,219,000 106.4 
Dn. £0. 455:00648 14,241,000 142.5 


Grain stocks on farms July 1 were 
reported as follows: 

Corn (for grain) 760,052,000 bus, or 
31.3% of last year’s crop, compared with 
754,464,000 bus, or 34.1% a year ago, 
and 457,831,000, or 22.1% two years ago. 

Oats, 191,688,000 bus, or 16.3%, com- 
pared with 220,048,000, or 17.7%, a year 
ago, and 155,661,000, or 15.0%, two years 
ago. 

Wheat (old crop), 159,544,000 bus, or 
16.9%, compared with 87,366,000 bus, or 
10.8%, a year ago, and 59,691,000 bus, 
or 7.9%, two years ago. 

The acre yield of various crops, as 
indicated by July 1 conditions, with 
comparative figures for last year and 
the 1930-39 10-year average, follow: 

Corn, 29.4 bus an acre, compared with 
31.0 last year and 23.5, the 10-year av- 
erage; all wheat 17.9 bus, compared with 
16.9 and 13.3; winter wheat, 18.6, 17.0 
and 14.04; all spring wheat 16.1, 16.9 
and 10.5; durum wheat 15.0, 16.4 and 
9.3; oats 34.2, 31.0 and 27.3; barley 
24.1, 25.5 and 20.6; rye 15.0, 12.9 and 
11.2; flaxseed 9.4, 9.8 and 6.4; rice 51.2, 
13.4 and 48.4; hay (tame) 1.47 tons, 
1.39 and 1.24, 
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LONG RAINY SEASON IN 
KENTUCKY DAMAGES WHEAT 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—The long rainy sea- 
son in Kentucky and southern Indiana 
has done untold damage to the 1942 
wheat crop. Wheat men claim that such 
little wheat as has been threshed and 
has come in to buyers is grading mostly 
Nos. 3 and 4, with very little as good 
as No. 3. Most of it has been damaged 
in shock and perhaps even before it was 





cut. The grain is high in moisture, and 
some wheat is sprouting in shock. Much 
of it will probably be damaged by 
fungus. 

Rainfall the past six weeks or so has 
been almost unprecedented for the har- 
vest season. On July 6, in the Louisville 
district there was 1.95 inches of rainfall, 
with heavy rains in the morning and 
again in the afternoon. More rain fell 
on July 8. To July 6, in the Louisville 
area, rainfall for the year was 25.28 
inches, or 1.92 inches above normal and 
8.55 inches greater than for the same 
period of last year. March, April and 
May rainfall was deficient, meaning that 
June and July have been far above nor- 
mal. It rained almost every day in 
June, and July hasn’t been much drier. 


Farmers have been unable to get into 


their fields to thresh much wheat, and 
very little has been delivered to mills. 
Instead of a good crop, yields are report- 
ed as poor, and the crop is poor in qual- 
ity as well. 
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STRIKE AT MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A Strike of in- 
side workers has tied up operations of 
Bakery, 
Company officials explained that 


the Excelsior house-to-house 
firm. 
the firm’s refusal to accept a union con- 
tract is that the company believes a 
proposed workers 


should not apply to all of its employees. 


scale for machine 
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OKLAHOMA HARVESTING 
PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


Oxvanoma Crry, Oxra.—Wheat har- 





vesting is practically completed in all 
portions of the state with the exception 
Weather conditions 
this week have been extremely favorable 


of the panhandle. 


for harvesting and threshing is under 
way in many areas. Yields of wheat, as 
of other small grains, are distinctly larg- 
er than estimates made before harvest. 
Some localities are boasting an average 
yield of 36 bus per acre despite earlier 
handicaps by floods. 
The storage problem remains acute 


particularly in the larger producing 
areas of the northwestern and north cen- 
tral counties. Here, despite the use of 
many vacant buildings, some grain is 
being piled on the ground or is being 
sold below the loan rate. 

Much of the wheat is testing around 
60 Ibs 


inspector, G. C. Rhodes, Enid, the mois- 


and, according to federal grain 


ture content is generally favorable. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY WHEAT 





GROWN WEST OF WICHITA | 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Wheat originating 
west of a line 40 miles west of Wichita 
is of superior quality and test, while 
that east of the line is mostly of ordinary 
quality, according to reports of cars 
made by the Kansas Grain Inspection 
here and given out by members of the 
board of trade. An analysis of 593 cars 
shows that test weights ran from 54 to 
63 lbs, with the average around 60 lbs. 

Protein tests ran from 11 to 16% with 
183 cars testing from 13 to 14% and 
170 cars from 11 to 12%. 

The weather has been dry for 10 days. 
Moisture in the wheat was not high. Only 
six cars were rated as tough. The bulk 
showed moisture of from 12% up to 13%. 

Harvest in south central Kansas is be- 
ing rushed to completion. 





CANADA PREPARES TO MEET 
HARVEST LABOR SHORTAGE 

WINNIPEG, Man.—The scarcity of 
farm labor in western Canada is be- 
coming increasingly evident and every 
step is being taken by provincial au- 
thorities to utilize every source of 
available local help to prevent a 
shortage of harvest labor. A cam- 
paign is underway to organize every 
community in the three prairie prov- 
inces with a view to putting every 
available man to work in the harvest 
fields. Ottawa has indicated that 
very few soldiers may get leave for 
work during the harvest. 
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BUMPER GRAIN CROPS 
SEEN BY OBSERVERS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipec, Man.—Farmers in western 
Canada are well on the road to producing 
bumper crops of all grains. If present 
prospects are maintained heavy yields 
will be common. 

Some private estimates predict that 
the production of all grains in the three 
prairie provinces will easily exceed the 
billion-bushel mark. One _ private ob- 
server believes the wheat crop will total 
more than 425,000,000 bus, or more than 
50% greater than last year from a slight- 
ly smaller acreage. 

The latest Dominion government re- 
port describes conditions as the best in 
many years and estimates the condition 
in the wheat crop in Manitoba on ./une 
30 as 29% better than normal, while Sas- 
katchewan’s condition was 37% better and 
Alberta’s 39% better than the longiime 
normal. 

The Winnipeg Free Press crop reyort 
of last week confirms the bright outiook 
and adds that the thick growth will re- 
abundant moisture to 


quire carry it 


through to maturity. Not a single point 
in the west reported poor moisture con- 
ditions. 

The Dominion government _ report 
stresses that the crops still have to jass 
through the most critical period. Warm 
weather is now being experienced in wes- 
tern Canada and the plants are expected 
to develop rapidly. Temperatures over 
the week end were well up in the 50's. 
Variable showers improved moisture 
conditions in many areas. 

Early barley is heading out in the 
southern sections and early sown wheat 
is well advanced, with some districts re- 
porting heads beginning to show. To 
date damage has been relatively unim- 


portant and confined to small areas. 
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GIVES RADIO INTERVIEW 

Mass.—While attending the 
recent convention of the American Home 
Economics Association here, Mrs. Clara 
G. Snyder, director of the foods and 
nutrition department of Wheat 
Institute, gave an interview about en- 


Boston, 


Flour 


riched bread and flour over radio station 
WEEI. 
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ONTARIO CROP OUTLOOK 
REPORTED ABOVE NORMAL 


Toronto, Ont.—The crops in Ontario 





have seldom if ever looked better than 
is the case this season. Fall whet is 
ripening rapidly and is expected to sive 
high yields. The area to be harvested 
this year is 746,000 acres, as aguinst 
566,000 in 1941. 

Early sown spring grains are s)ow- 
ing heavy growth although seeding was 
interrupted by rains. The hay crop will 
be exceptionally good and pastures are in 
excellent condition. 

On June 30 the Dominion Burea! of 
Statistics gave the condition of fall w!eat 
at 103, as against 86 on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. Spring whet is 
reported at 97, as against 78; oats 96, 
compared with 77; barley 94, as against 
79; buckwheat 96, compared with 78; 
flaxseed 94 as against 81; and hay and 
clover 104, compared with 66. 

Corn is the only crop showing a lower 
percentage than last year. The figure 
is 88, as against 89 on June 30, 1941. 
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WARMER WEATHER 
AIDS CROPS IN N.W. 


Small Grains Make Good Progress With 
Some Precipitation, According to 
Occident Elevator Report 
Min NEAPOLIS, Minn.—Higher tempera- 
tures prevailed this past week and, with 
some precipitation, growing small grains 
made good progress. Hail storms in 
North Dakota were reported to have 

wrought some damage. 

Montana, which has had less moisture 
than Minnesota and the Dakotas, is com- 
plaining a little about the heat. Accord- 
ing to the Occident elevator report of 
July 14, the hot weather burned off some 
of the stools and fear was expressed that 
damage was done to all wheat on account 
of its being in the blossom stage. 

However, the Occident report goes on 
to say: “The net result of this warm 
weather was good, as it helped harden 
the wheat plant and forced development 
along. The weather has now turned cool 
in the Northwest. Ten days of. favorable 
wheat weather would insure a sizable 
crop even though there was very little 
more moisture; that is particularly true 
in North Dakota. The crop would be 
cut down in Montana, but the quality 
would be improved. 

“Damage to rye from the frost reported 
recently is showing up sharply; estimates 
of rye which is not filling on account of 
frost damage run from 25% to 50% at 
some stations. However, the real heavy 
frost was confined to quite a limited 
district and the rye crop will still be a 
very large one.” 
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RAIN, FLY DAMAGE MAKES 
WHEAT IN INDIANA POOR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indiana wheat that 





has been harvested to date is mostly poor 
and some fair. Too much rain and fly 
damage was the chief factor, according 
to official crop report issued by the local 
weather bureau on crop and weather 
conditions. Arrivals on the Indianapolis 
board of trade mostly inspect poor No. 2 
and 3 grades on account of weight and 
toughness. 

Temperatures averaged somewhat be- 
low normal, with light rainfall in the 
southwest and moderate to heavy else- 
where. Corn has made rapid growth 
and is in good condition; however, some 
fields are poor and in need of cultivation 
prevented by rain and wet fields. Oats 
making fair progress and ready to cut 
in the southern part. Pastures are good 
with soybeans mostly fair to good. 

Threshing of wheat will begin in the 
central part of the state next week, pro- 
viding the weather permits. The fields 
through the central section are badly in- 
fested with hessian fly and the yield is 
expected to be very light and of poor 
quality. 

¥ ¥ 


Corn Borer Rampant 
Inp.—Almost 98% of 
Marion County’s early corn crop is in- 
fested with corn borer, which has more 
than doubled in the state during the last 
year. The Marion County situation is 
duplicated in almost every county in the 
state except those in the extreme north. 
The borer is rampant without any con- 
trol measures and the situation has so 
alarmed state officials that Frank N. 
Wallace, state entomologist, took Gover- 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nor Schricker on an inspection tour of 
damage in the county. 

Indiana at one time had an annual 
appropriation of $250,000, but this was 
discontinued chiefly at the insistence of 
the farmers themselves who did not 


recognize the need of corn borer control. 
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OKLAHOMA ESTIMATE UP 

OKLAHOMA Crry, Oxia.—Oklahoma will 
produce 61,900,000 bus of wheat this 
year, according to estimates just released 
by the state board of agriculture. This is 
a sharp increase over the June 1 esti- 
mate, which forecast a probable yield 
of 52,509,000 bus. This approximate pro- 





duction would indicate a per acre yield 
of 16 bus, as compared with June 1 
forecast of 13.6 bus. The entire state 
wheat crop was said to average 89% of 
normal, the highest for many years. 
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WHEAT HARVEST LATER 
THAN USUAL IN OREGON, 
ACCORDING TO REPORTS 


PortLaANp, Orecon.—Harvest is later 
than usual as toward the end of last 
week there still had not been a car of 
new crop wheat in the Portland market. 
In former years, the first car was usually 
received before July 4 or the day follow- 
ing. On July 10 this year no new wheat 
had been received. 

A large crop of wheat is anticipated, 





with weather ideal for harvesting pur- 
The hot weather of 10 days ago 
did no damage to wheat. There were no 
hot winds, the principal cause of damage 


poses. 


from heat when it does come. 

Storage to date has been well handled 
on the old crop, and prospects are much 
better for taking care of new crop wheat. 
Farm storage, plus an increase in ele- 
vator facilities both at terminals 
and the interior, will take care of the 
bulk of the crop, it is expected, al- 
though unusually good harvest returns 
may change this picture. 

Outlets for wheat continue very nar- 
row. A feed wheat program this year 
would not dispose of nearly the amount 
of wheat, it is thought, due to the huge 
barley and oat crops. 
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RAINS DISRUPT HARVEST 
OF WHEAT IN OHIO AREA 


To.Lepo, Oun10.—Weather has turned hot 
which is what wheat and corn needs. 





But the rains have not altogether ceased. 

This has disrupted cutting and har- 
vesting of wheat to some extent and 
probably will result in grain of excessive 
moisture content, with no proper facili- 
ties for handling and storing wet wheat. 
The outlook otherwise is good. 


AUSTRALIAN GROWING 
CONDITIONS IDEAL 


Toronto, ONnt.— The Canadian 
trade commissioner in Melbourne has 
reported by cable that growing condi- 
tions in Australia for the new sea- 
son’s crops are ideal but shortages of 
labor and fertilizer will affect produc- 
tion apart from any governmental plan 
to restrict acreage. Export sales of 
flour in Ceylon and Mauritius are 
now permitted only through food con- 
trollers. Flour for Ceylon in new 
150-Ib sacks is shipped on an f.o.b. 
basis at $32.50 ton. 
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@ INDUSTRY GETS IN THE SCRAP RUBBER -: @ 





Photo Courtesy of the Dallas News 


As emphasis shifted from home to industrial salvage of scrap rubber, the 
Chase Bag Co., Dallas, Texas, rounded up 2,500 Ibs of old rubber bag printing 
plates, complementing 11,000 Ibs of similar plates the company shipped the 
previous week. Examining the hoard are (left to right) Boude Storey, chairman 
of the general salvage committee for Dallas; A. C. Ogden, Chase Bag company’s 
Dallas manager, and Gus K. Weatherred, Dallas industrial salvage chairman. 





Month of June Exceptionally 
Wet in Kansas, Records Show 


Topeka, Kawnsas.—The weather of 
1942, in 


ally wet, according to the report of the 


June, Kansas was exception- 


U. S. weather bureau. Cloudy weather 
prevailed over practically all of Kansas 
during the month, with an abnormally 
cool spell near the middle of the period 
that came near being a record-breaker 


for so late in the season, according to 


records kept at 175 stations of the 
bureau. Numerous floods occurred in 


most of the principal rivers of the state. 
Hail and wind storms were widespread 
and occurred with unusual frequency. 
Monthly totals of 5 inches or more 
of rain were reported from practically 
all the eastern two thirds of the state 
and in many extreme western counties. 
The average for the eastern third was 
7.58 inches; the middle third, 7.34 inches; 
the western third, 4.54 inches; and for 
the state as a whole 6.49 inches, which 
was 2.48 than 
and 0.14 inch more than was reported 


inchés greater normal 
in June one year previous. 
Harvest of wheat and oats and cur- 


ing of alfalfa were seriously hampered 


by the prolonged wet weather. Wheat 
in some places became over-ripe and 
shattered, with considerable complaint 
from lodging. By the close, one tenth 
to one fourth of the crop had been cut 
in the southern portion of the state and 
in a few extreme northeastern counties. 
Oats harvest progressed at about the 
same rate as wheat. Corn grew well the 
closing 10 days, but was inclined to be 
weedy on account of lack of cultivation. 
Pastures were excellent in all parts. 
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SAWFLY ACTIVE IN CANADA 
Man.—The 
particularly active 


WINNIPEG, wheat stem 
sawfly has become 
in western Canada during the past week 
or so. Weather has turned warm and 


Mw. i. 
entomological laboratory at Lethbridge, 


Seamans, chief of the Dominion 


Alta., reports unusually heavy flights 
and that the insect is now laying its 
eggs in millions of acres of wheat in 
the prairie provinces. Last year it was 
estimated that western farmers lost 57,- 
000,000 bus of wheat as the result of 
sawfly damage. 


“Beautiful ’* Harvest Weather 
Aids Kansas Farmers in Field 


A week of beautiful harvest weather 
has permitted the farmers to enter the 
last lap of the harvest race. 

South of the Arkansas River the work 
is practically over now. Yields persist 
at about a 24-bu average yield per acre. 
The delayed finish may bring that down 
a little. 
County (Dodge City) is being measured 


The volunteer acreage in Ford 


and will probably amount to 35,000. This 
would add 12% to the officially reported 
acreage and, with an average yield of 
13 bus, suggests a net addition of ap- 
proximately 9% to the county’s official 
crop. 

Farther west, the volunteer suffered 
more from the earlier dry weather and, 
farther east, there was not so large an 
acreage.—C, C. Isery. 
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After the biggest buying spree since 
the United States entered the war, new 
bookings of flour have again settled down 
into a decided dull in the Northwest, 
while the hangover of business in the 
Southwest continues in fair volume. A 

decline in millfeed values 
and stiffening premiums are 
necessarily making millers 
much more independent on 
prices, however. Southern 
and New England states 
do not seem to have booked 
heavily. Almost all big buyers have 
already covered or are now doing so. 

Active buying by large operators and 
medium sized bakers mostly in central 
states brought sales in the Southwest to 
323% of capacity during the week ended 
July 11, compared with 167% the pre- 
vious week and 148% for the correspond- 
ing week a year previous. Total busi- 
ness reported in the Northwest for the 
week was about 196% of capacity, com- 
pared with 116% the previous week 
and 120% for the corresponding week a 
year previous. A distinct improvement 
was reported in sales at Buffalo for the 
first time in many weeks. 

A combination of legislation and new 
crop psychology brought the bakers in 
fast as the week opened. With the mar- 
ket responding quickly to the new parity 
loan prospect and with wheat coming 
in at such a rate in the Southwest as 
to knock premiums lower, buyers quickly 
interested and 
Some millers, finding the basis 


became bookings were 
heavy. 
too low for their comfort in the face of 
a frozen millfeed ceiling, did not sell 
Family buying was not large, 
continuing on a hand-to-mouth basis ex- 
cept for the day after the big advance, 
when a few buyers booked modestly 
for the next two or three months. 


heavily. 


Among the big bakery buyers were 
two eastern chains and two in the Central 
West. 
also were in the market. 


Some of the big grocery buyers 
Car lot and 
smaller bakers were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

While quotations on standard grades 
in the Northwest are about 10c bbl high- 
er than a week ago, patents in the 
Southwest and at Buffalo are about un- 
changed. 

Demand for clears in the Northwest 
exceeds the current supply and daily 
sales are possible virtually on a patent 
basis. Second clears are sharply ad- 
vanced over a week ago. 

Spring first clears at 
scarce and firm in price. 


Buffalo are 


The export market remains light and 
uneventful. There has been no subsidy 
announcement and millers presume there 
will be none until the general agricultural 
appropriations bill passes Congress. 
South-Central America is the only place 
that flour can now be sold and this is 
not a large market. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwestTerNn 
Mitier they produced 1,282,210 bbls of 
flour during the week ended July 11, com- 
pared with 1,205,342 bbls during the week 
previous and 1,239,084 bbls during the 
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SALES LULL RETURNS TO N. W. AS 
BOOKINGS IN S. W. CONTINUE FAIR 


Decline in Millfeed Values and Stiffening Premiums Make Millers 
Much More Independent on Prices—Combination of Legisla- 
tion and New Crop Psychology Brings Heavy Bookings 





corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,281,594 and 1,366,288 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain 
in production of 15,300 bbls during the 
week ended July 11 over the output of 
the previous week. Production of south- 
western mills declined 17,714 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 9,731 


bbls over the week previous. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES GO LOWER 





Feed Buyers Hold Off and Millers Are 
Somewhat More Eager 
to Sell 


Millfeed options at Kansas City have 
declined as feed buyers hold off and 
millers are somewhat more eager to sell. 
Declines of $1 or more in both bran 


-and shorts have been registered since 


late last week. 

The St. Louis millfeed futures market 
is much weaker. Offerings are pressing 
and traders are showing greater interest. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 13: 


Louis 


Gray Del. in Chicago 








shorts Bran Midds. 
SUEY cc civvcnccreves Syeae 34.50 37.15 
ABMBOM cccccccccsss BR 34.50 35.70 
September ......... 35.10 34.50 34.85 
| es ~~ oo 34.50 : 5 
November ......... 35.10 34.90 35.46 
DOCOMBOF .cccccece 4 35.10 35.20 35.70 


All quotations bid, 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 13: 


Bran Shorts 
| “SEPECETERTECOTTT TR TT Tee 35.00 
MOO sccecevdcescsscescee Beene 33.24 
| MPEPCTECETECEL LET Ee 33.00 
CRC Sacco seceeweceens - 31.65 33.00 
ES ko. 9-044 0:4644500086 Be 33.00 
EOONMAURE cc cscinceccoccsense Baeae 33.00 


All quotations, bid, 
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WHEAT PREMIUMS STIFFEN; 
QUALITY SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Good demand for 
wheat this week pretty well absorbed 
receipts and on July 14 premiums stif- 
fened after further fractional decline on 
July 13. No. 1 wheat under 12% protein 
is selling for about 6c under September 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
NIP AND TUCK 

Kansas City, Mo.—Receipts of 
1,279 cars of wheat July 13 and 371 
cars July 14 threatened to bring ac- 
tion further restricting the flow of 
wheat to Kansas City, but the Board 
of Trade deferred action again on 
July 14 when total shipments 
amounted to 528 cars and total grain 
receipts were 437. Public warehouse 
capacity of about 43,000,000 bus ap- 
parently is almost reached, but wheat 
and corn are being sold to outside in- 
terests in enough volume to take the 
pressure off for the moment at least. 
The permit system now in force ap- 
plies only to loan wheat. 


and under 13% is about 4c 
Higher protein from 15 to 16% 


ranging from lc under to le over Sep- 


selling 
under. 
tember option. Wheat of exceptionally 
good quality is coming in, with protein 
somewheat higher as western receipts ar- 
rive. 
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CHAPIN FEED CO. MERGED 
WITH CENTRAL FEED SUPPLY 


Cuicaco, In.—C. W. Chapin, who has 





operated the Chapin Feed Co., Chicago, 
for the past 10 years, has merged his 
company with the Central Feed Supply 
Co., effective July 15. Offices will be 
at 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
and all trades will be under the name 
of the Central Feed Supply Co. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
4, 1942, and July 5, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
July 4 July5 July 4 July 5 
1942 1941 1942 1941 





Wheat . 227,512 164,893 16,763 32,766 
Cee seteewes 56,988 49,572 re Tr 
TOD ances ate 2,018 3,539 make 564 
ese 17,122 5,842 1,335 4,510 
i ae 3,600 5,016 cam 162 
Flaxseed 1,470 1,849 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 175,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
5,032,000 (1,014,000); oats, none (78,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 
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FULL PARITY TALK 
FIRMS WHEAT PRICES 


Large Flour Sales Also Strengthen Market 
—Improved Weather Conditions jn 
Harvesting Areas 

Wheat markets are firmer, influenced 
by a trend in congressional debates to- 
ward full parity levels for federal crop 
loans and additional large flour sales, 

Much better harvesting weather for 
wheat prevails and cutting is making 
rapid progress, with 
some reported local- 
ly as far north as 
southern Michigan 
and central _lowa. 
In the Southwest 
harvest is mostly completed and thresh- 
ing yields are above earlier expectations. 
Conditions at the first of July indicated 
a winter crop of approximately 675, 
482,000 bus, which is slightly above the 
1941 crop. 

In the spring wheat belt, weather con- 
tinues nearly ideal and the crop is mak- 
ing excellent progress with plants head- 
ing well northward. The July 1 condi- 
tions indicated a total spring wheat crop 
of 228,806,000 bus, which is about 45,000,- 
000 bus less than last year’s harvest. 
Farm stocks of old wheat at the first of 
July were 72,000,000 bus larger than a 
year ago and totaled nearly 160,000,000 








FEED MARKETS ALMOST UNCHANGED 
WITH TONE QUITE FIRM 


sieitinidlindens 
General Demand Remarkably Good for Season of Year—Meat 
and Livestock Production Goals Stimulate Buying— 
Pastures in Good Condition 


Feed markets remain quite firm, with” 
general demand remarkably good for this 
season of the year. Even though pas- 
tures are in excellent condition and fur- 
nishing considerable feed, feeders are 
buying more commercial feeds than ever 
before to supplement 
outdoor feeding in 
order to keep up 
with _ production 
goals set for meat 
and livestock prod- 
ucts. The index number of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices as a whole, released by the 
Department of Agriculture on July 7, 
was 167, the same as for the previous 
week. A year ago the index was 130.8. 





WHEAT FEEDS 


At Minneapolis, millfeed buyers ap- 
parently are on vacation for there has 
been no trading for several days and the 
bottom has started to drop out of the 
price structure. Jobbers are swamped 
with offerings but they cannot find buy- 
ers. Local premiums have faded and 
Minneapolis is again about on a freight 
basis with Chicago. ° 

Trading in wheat millfeeds at Chicago 
is rather active, with demand for the 
heavier feeds exceeding the available sup- 
plies. 

Millfeed at Kansas City has turned 
very weak after trading had been main- 
ly at ceiling levels. 

All millfeeds at Buffalo are crowding 
the ceiling and demand is fully up to 
current supply. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Oil seed meals are all firmly held, with 
demand more than broad enough to ab- 





sorb all offerings. Linseed meal is in 
good request, both for old crop and new 
crop shipments. Soybean meal asking 
prices average stronger, with offerings 
confined entirely to old crop deliveries 
and crushers not placing any quotations 
on meal as yet for new crop shipments. 
Soybean meal for July, August and Sep- 
tember shipment is in excellent demand 
at quoted levels with offerings limited. 


CORN FEEDS 


Prices of gluten feed and gluten meal 
remain unchanged. Trade continues ac- 
tive, however, with a broad, steady de- 
mand continuing for liberal production. 
Gluten feed and meal for last half of 
July delivery is held at 50c ton over 
offerings for first half of July shipment. 
Hominy feed is firm and unchanged, with 
the market mainly nominal at most pro- 
ducing centers. Production is smaller 
and demand for the limited supplies only 
fair. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 

Because of the scarcity of offerings 
and relatively high price commanded by 
wheat millfeeds, a broader demand is 
gradually setting in for ground and 
cracked grain feeds. Packing house )rod- 
ucts remain unchanged. Demand, espe- 
cially for meat scraps, continues active. 
Alfalfa meal quotations are firm to $1 
ton higher. Dehydrating plants are op- 
erating heavily, but are still far behind 
on orders booked some time ago and not 
making any offers. Malt sprouts and 
brewers’ dried grains are firmer with 
output now somewhat smaller and de- 


_mand especially from dairy feeding areas 


more active in view of the relatively high 
priced wheat millfeeds, 
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bus. Disappearance of wheat from farms 
during the April-June quarter totaled 
110,000,000 bus, compared with about 
106,000,000 bus during the corresponding 
months last year. 

Winter wheat apparently has suffered 
little damage from stem rust this season. 
The crop is now ripe or rapidly approach- 
ing maturity and any widespread infec- 
tion before all grain has matured is 
unlikely. ‘To date only traces of stem 
rust have been found in the spring wheat 
area. Leaf rust is abundant through- 
out the major wheat growing regions 
and is extreme on susceptible varieties. 
There has not been a general destructive 
epidemic, however, of leaf rust, although 
there will be considerable loss in some 
areas. 

The condition of spring wheat in Can- 
ada at the close of June was Officially 
reported at 136% of the long-time aver- 
age. The condition of fall wheat was 
108%. Although the most critical period 
still lies ahead, present prospects point 
in the direction of bumper crops in west- 
ern Canada. Warmer weather in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan during the past 
week has overcome some of the lateness 
of crop development but in Manitoba 
growth is 6 to 10 days later than aver- 
age in some districts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON VALUES MOVE 
WITH CAPITAL NEWS 


Re- 





Market Adyances on Parity Approval 
port but Fades—Burlap Conditions 
Continue Duil 

New York, N. Y.—The cotton market 
fluctuated irregularly guided almost en- 
tirely by reports fram Washington on 
the progress of loan legislation. News 
that the House agricultural committee 
had approved legislation to provide 100% 
of parity loans for major crops caused 
the market to turn strong and advance 
to higher levels, only to ease off and 
drop sharply as predictions were voiced 
to the effect that the loan bill would 
probably be obstructed by parliamentary 
tactics. 

The local burlap market continued dull 
while importers and bag concerns await 
news of shipping plans from Calcutta. 
A more favorable supply situation is 
anticipated as a result of appointment of 
Simon Swerling to India to investigate 
the situation and the dispatching of offi- 
cials to Caribbean nations in quest of 
hew sources of sacking fibers. 

Demand for cotton bags from flour 
and feed mills has increased sharply and 
probably marks the end of the seasonally 
slack period. Bags made from 40-in 3.75 
and 4.25-yard cotton sheetings and osna- 
burgs are in strong demand. 

Bag manufacturers are anticipating a 
heavy call for cotton bags for the current 
potato crop. Normally this crop uses 
Some 110,000,000 yards of burlap, but 
with the supply of this material so tight, 
cotton bags will have to replace the 
burlap this fall. However, the logical 
substitute for the customary potato sack- 
ing would be 36 in 3.90 yard osnaburg, 
and production would be unable to meet 
the sudden demand. The only solution 
Seems to be changing the size and shape 
of the bags and use of different construc- 
tions, 

An increase in overland burlap ship- 
ment from Calcutta to Bombay was re- 
Ported, but the quantity is described as 
much too small to make a substantial 
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impression in the huge backlog of goods 
owned here for some time. 

It is the opinion in trade circles that 
Priorities Regulation 13 will have little 
effect on the present situation. Frozen 
inventories still have selling restrictions, 
order M-47 limits purchases for agricul- 
tural and chemical purposes and the 30- 
day inventory rule remains in effect. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that it will “indefinitely” ex- 
tend loans on 
present there are approximately 950,000 
bales not redeemed and the rate of re- 


1941 cotton crops. At 


possession has substantially decreased. 
It is expected that extension of the 1941 
cotton loans will cause a further slow- 
down. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 

The Bemis composite 
duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 


6.97 a year ago. 
figure reflecting 


lb of cloth is 15.62 as compared with 
15.72 a year ago. 
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GRAIN INSPECTIONS 

Toronto, Onr.—Inspections of grain 
in eastern Canada in the 11 months of 
crop year ending with June totaled 1,- 
915,533 Of this, Ontario winter 
wheat represented 634,581 bus, oats 9,- 
289 bus, barley 10,436 bus, buckwheat 
12,452 bus, and corn 1,248,775 bus. Of 
the wheat inspected 83,500 bus was white 
winter, 28,325 red and 522,756 mixed. 


bus. 
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SURPLUS CROPS HEADED 
FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL USES 


A farm crop surplus situation after 
the war might be met in part by giving 
more attention to turning the surpluses 
into industrial products, H. T. Herrick, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, said in 
an address prepared for the Second 
Inter-American Conference of Agricul- 
ture, held in Mexico City July 6-16. 

He discussed research on this problem 
as one of the important jobs of the 
department and outlined the work of 
various crop utilization laboratories. 

Mr. Herrick described the four re- 
cently established regional research lab- 
oratories as a development which has 
already accomplished much in the field 
of new and improved uses of farm com- 
modities. Various lines of work on im- 
portant crops are being carried out at 
each of these large research establish- 
ments, he said, including work on motor 
fuels, plastics and dehydration of vege- 
tables. 

In discussing motor fuel research, he 
said: ““‘We must consider anything that 
will burn; it may be ethyl alcohol; it 
may be butyl alcohol; it may be the 
gases given off in the destructive distil- 
lation of agricultural residues such as 
stalks and straw. The time may come 
when we shall see a large part of our 
motor traffic propelled by fuels from 
renewable raw materials.” 

Commenting on the research on plas- 
ties, he said, “There is every reason to 
believe that fibers similar to casein fiber 
(artificial wool) may be produced from 
the purified protein found in most of 
our oil-bearing crops, such as peanuts 
and cottonseed.” 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern 


Miller 














for More Than » » » Half a Century » » » 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 
Previous July 12, July 13 July 15, 
July 11, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

OO OR TPT ET TTT 257,116 241,816 269,607 292,673 283,986 
PE. «sk nwt.cke gubeeiwenebs € 475,206 492,920 460,671 469,799 493,666 
DE) kGucRbSa ASUS Sb 4SES ORES 185,542 175,811 162,046 192,384 195,625 
Central West—Eastern Div. 119,672 89,331 111,997 133,409 113,579 
Western Division .......... 54,247 35,687 52,507 61,378 58,142 
SEE op 5654644 SSK CER OK EED 22,061 19,919 22,269 30,597 36,277 
Nerteh PRciic Cotat .cccoccecses 168,366 149,858 159,987 101,354 185,013 
WD: Ss-4 00s Kado 086 bak eES 1,282,210 1,205,342 1,239,084 1,281,594 r,366,288 











July 11 Previous July 12, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 46 43 47 
Southwest ....... 67 70 65 
EOD. a6-cesceses 62 60 55 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 70 67 71 
Western Div. .. 46 30 45 
Southeast ....... 45 49 59 
N. Pacific Coast... 82 73 78 
WOR kicccas 61 59 59 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis tivity 
eee Ged cccccve 288,087 69 
Previous week 287,828 69 
Tee DMO i .sacée 246,878 59 
Two years ago... 267,192 64 
Five-year AVerage .....eeeeeeeeeees 65 
TOUNsFORF BVOTEARBO 2cccvccesececvece 66 
Kansas City 
Seip BBL ivvcass 180,000 64 
Previous week 180,000 69 
SORP BOO. senccee 180,000 73 
Two years ago... 180,000 70 
PivG-VOGF GVOTATE 2.6 ccccccccccccce 72 
TOR=VORF BVOTEMO 205s cccevccsoress 74 
Wichita 
July 5-11 ....... 56,700 31,054 55 
Previous week .. 56,700 38,908 69 
BOOP OOO ccccore 56,700 36,507 64 
Two years ago... 56,700 35,149 62 
Salina 
July GS-11 ....06-6 56,100 74 
Previous week 56,100 75 
VO@Or QBO .c.ccce 56,100 45,755 82 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,082 75 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sly Ged .csccee 130,800 104,651 80 
Previous week 130,800 93,955 72 
FORS BHO .eccscs 130,800 91,910 70 
Two years ago... 141,600 57,112 40 
Five-year A@VeTAMZE 2... cece cescccees 60 
TOR=FORE BVOPERS 605.06 66 0.svecccces 56 
Portland District 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Sly Bei weccces 73,400 63,715 86 
Previous week 73,400 55,903 76 
VYOOQr G80 ....00- 74,800 68,077 91 
Two years ago... 74,600 44,242 59 
PEC NOR GHOUOIRO 6c 542 0606s tesecee 71 
POR-FORF GVOFERO 2c ccccevascctsaes 63 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bhis hblis tivity 
July G-11 ...006. 48,790 22,061 45 
Previous week 40,600 19,919 49 
WORF BHO csccess 37,800 22,269 59 
Two years ago... 53,400 30,597 57 
PEWS ORE GVOTEME 6c ccccscsscssccee 61 
TOM-YCOF AVETABS ....cccccvscceses 62 
Production for current week is estimated. 


City and St. Joseph; 








——Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 


a, 
July 15, 





July 13, July 11, July 12 

1940 1939 1942 1941 
51 42 102,205 469,526 
66 72 770,958 859,416 
66 65 291,028 308,420 
70 68 173,270 184,402 
52 49 75,660 85,106 
57 67 34,013 43,358 
17 83 258,282 279,052 
59 62 2,005,416 2,229,280 
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Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ae) eee 376,950 168,702 45 
Previous week 5¢ 164,347 44 
TOF BOO <crcres 177,431 46 
Two years ago... 188,740 48 
PUVOVORE GVOTARS ooicccccicccvoses 42 
TOM-VORF: GVOTRRO ccccccccsccccsecses 42 

Production for current week was partly 

estimated. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
, | eee 180,300 88,414 49 
Previous week 180,300 77,469 43 
BOOP GON kes 179,100 92,176 51 
Two years ago... 180,900 103,933 57 
WiVOcHORE AQVGTARS 60000 vevceccncses 46 
TOM=FORF QVOTRMD oo cuciicaccsecios 45 


CENTRAL 


WEST 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly 

capacity 
bbls 
July Gell ....06. 170,940 
Previous week 133,850 


158,820 
190,460 


TOP GOO s.cacves 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

Production for current 
estimated. 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
119,672 
89,331 
111,997 
133,409 


week is 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
Sealy Geld .cccecs 117,600 
Previous week 117,600 
WORF GBO .cceces 117,600 
Two years ago... 117,600 
Five-year average ......... 
Ten-year average .......«.. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 


294,600 
294,600 
294,600 
289,800 


July S-11 ....... 
Previous week 

Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


Flour 
output 
bbls 


Flour 
output 
bbis 
185,542 
175,811 
162,046 
192,384 


Indiana and Michigan, in- 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

70 
67 
71 
70 
67 
66 
partly 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

46 


Pct. 
of ac- 
tivity 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——,  -—Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
Sly G-dE oon cecis 22,380 
Previous week 23,098 
Two weeks ago.. 23,171 
BOER cocsccceves 21,389 
Me -gdeeteveres 21,923 
BOD cc scececcsone 22,596 
Me Seavelconses 23,290 
Five-yr. average 22,316 


to date 


45,478 


44,794 
41,838 


production to date production 


9,971 

9,402 
10,532 
10,261 
11,173 
10,872 
11,045 
10,664 





-~—Buffalo—, 


19,373 6,958 13,551 
6,593 
6,855 
19,836 6,077 12,938 
19,038 7,214 14,355 
19,515 7,336 13,840 
19,909 7,682 14,137 
19,534 7,053 13,764 


39,309 
39,093 
40,558 
37,727 
40,310 
40,804 
42,017 
40,033 


---Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date 


78,402 


77,568 
75,231 
75,095 
78,576 
76,974 
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LOUISIANA ENRICHMENT LAW 
IN LINE WITH U. S. STANDARDS 


Bill Awaits Signature of Governor After Approval by Legislature 
—Law Becomes Effective Oct. 1—Federal 
Specifications Used 


The bill providing for the compulsory 
enrichment of bread and flour in Louis- 
iana has passed the state senate without 
a dissenting The 
favored acceptance by a 69 to 2 count 
and the measure is now in the hands of 
the governor where promoters of the Jaw 
expect no difficulty. 


vote. house earlier 


The bill as accepted 
amended from the form in which it was 
introduced. There were two important 
changes: 

(1) Flour and bread were redefined 
to conform to the federal standards for 
flour and bread. 


yas substantially 


(2) The clause forbidding the addition 
of calcium and vitamin D was eliminated. 

The enrichment specifications are in 
accord with the federal standards and co- 
incide with the law as recently adopted 
by South Carolina. 


The bill defines bread and flour as 
follows: 

“Section 1. When used in this act, 

“(a) The term ‘flour’ includes and 


shall be limited to flour of every kind 
and description made wholly or partly 
from wheat which conforms to the defi- 
nition and standard of identity of flour, 
white flour and plain flour as promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Agency 
(Federal Register, Vol. 6, pp. 1574-82, 
May 27, 1941), but excludes whole wheat 
flour made only from the whole wheat 
berry with no part thereof removed; and 
special packaged flours not used for 
bread making, such as cake, pancake, 
cracker and pastry flours; 

“(b) The term ‘bread’ and 
shall be limited to bread of every kind 
and description made wholly or partly 
from wheat flour, which conforms to 
the. definition and standard of identity 
of bread as promulgated by the Federal 
Security Agency (Federal Register, Vol. 
6, pp. 2771-72, June 7, 1941); but ex- 
cludes bread containing no wheat flour 
or bread made from whole wheat flour.” 

In the case of flour sold to bakers, en- 
richment is not necessary if the purchaser 
furnishes a certificate of intent to 
such flour “only in the production of 


includes 


use 


flour or bread enriched within the given 
establishment to meet the requirements 
of this act or shall be used in the manu- 
facture of products other than flour or 
bread.” Also, it is provided that “it 
shall be unlawful for any such purchaser 
so furnishing any such certificate of in- 
tent to use the unenriched flour so pur- 
chased in any other manner than as 
stated in the certificate.” 
The complete text of the law which 
becomes effective Oct. 1, 1942, follows: 
AN ACT 
to require the enrichment of flour and bread 
by the addition of certain vitamins and 
minerals and to prescribe the methods of 


enrichment; and to fix penalties for viola- 
tion of same. 


Whereas, There exists a widespread de- 
ficiency of certain ingredients in foods 
necessary to the health and well-being of 


the people, and it is, therefore, necessary 
and advisable to protect so far as may be 


possible the health of the people of this 
state against such deficiency by providing 
for the addition of such necessary ingre- 


dients, normally present in wheat, to cer- 
tain kinds of flour and bread, and to provide 
formulas for such addition and rules for 
its enforcement. 

Section 1. Be 


it enacted by the Legis- 


lature of Louisiana, that when used in this 
act, 

(a) The term “flour” includes and shall 
be limited to flour of every kind and de- 


scription made wholly or partly from wheat 
which conforms to the definition and stand- 
ard of identity of flour, white flour, wheat 
flour and plain flour as promulgated by the 
Federal Security~Agency (Federal Register, 
Vol. 6, pp. 2574-82, May 27, 1941), but 
excludes whole wheat flour made only from 
the whole wheat berry with no part there- 
of removed, and also excludes special pack- 
aged flours not used for bread baking, such 
as cake, pancake, cracker and pastry flours; 

(b) The term “bread” includes and shall 
be limited to bread of every kind and de- 
scription made wholly or partly from wheat 
flour which conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity of bread as promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Agency (Fed- 


eral Register, Vol. 6, pp. 2771-72, June 7, 
1941), but excludes bread containing no 
wheat flour or breads made from whole 


wheat flour; 

(c) The term “enrichment” as applied to 
flour or bread means the addition thereto 
of vitamins and other ingredients of the 
nature required by this act; and the terms 
“enriched flour’ (as defined in Federal 
Register, Vol. 6, pp. 2579-81, May 27, 1941) 
and “enriched bread’ (as defined in Fed- 
eral Register, Vol. 6, p. 2772, June 7, 1941) 
mean flour or bread, as the case may be, 
which has been enriched to conform to the 
requirements of this act. 

(d) The term “president’’ means the pres- 


ident of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, 
(e) The term “person’’ means an _ indi- 


vidual, a corporation, a partnership, an 
association, a joint stock company, a trust, 
or any unincorporated organization. 

(f) The term “appropriate federal agency” 
means the Federal Security Agency, or any 
agency or department or administrative fed- 
eral officer charged with the enforcement 
and administration of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Sec. 2. On and after the effective date 
of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
person to manufacture, mix, compound, sell 
or offer for sale, for human consumption 
in this state, any flour (as above defined) 
unless the following vitamins and other 
ingredients are contained in each pound of 
such flour: 

(a) Not less than 1.66 milligrams of vita- 
min B, (thiamin); not less than 6 milli- 
grams of nicotinic acid (also recognized 
under the name of niacin) or nicotinic acid 
amide (also known under the name of 
niacin amide); and not less than 6 milli- 
grams of iron (Fe). (These ingredients 
and amounts are in accordance with the 
definition of enriched flour as promulgated 
by the Federal Security Agency (Federal 





Register, Vol. 6, pp. 2579-82, May 27, 1941, 
and Vol. 6, pp. 6175-76, Dec. 3, 1941, post- 
poning the effective date for the addition 


of riboflavin as a required ingredient to en- 
riched flour).) 

(b) The enrichment of flour shall be ac- 
complished by a milling process, addition of 
vitamins from natural or synthetic sources, 
addition of minerals, by a combination of 
these methods, or by any method which 
is permitted by the Federal Security Agency 
with respect to ‘flour introduced into inter- 
state commerce. 

(c) The Louisiana 
is empowered with the authority and di- 
rected to change, or add to, the specifica- 
tions for ingredients and the amounts there- 
of required to conform to the state or fed- 


State Board of Health 


eral definition of enriched flour when 
promulgated or as may be from time to 
time amended. 

(ad) If other vitamins or minerals are 


added to flour they shall be added only in 
accordance with the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

(e) Iron shall be added 
which are assimilable and harmless and 
which do not impair the enriched flour. 

Provided, however, that the terms of this 
act shall not apply to flour sold to bakers 
or other commercial secondary processors 
if, prior to or simultaneously with deliv- 
ery, the purchaser furnishes to the seller a 
certificate of intent in such form as the 
president shall by regulation prescribe cer- 
tifying that such flour shall be used only 
in the production of flour or bread enriched 
within the given establishment to meet the 
requirements of this act or shall be used 
in the manufacture of products other than 
flour or bread. It shall be unlawful for 
any such purchaser so furnishing any such 
certificate of intent to use the unenriched 
flour so purchased in any manner other 
than as stated in the certificate. 

(f) The terms of this act shall not apply 
to flour or bread which is made from the 
entire wheat berry with no parts of the 
wheat removed from the mixture. In cases 
of flour or bread containing mixtures of the 
whole wheat berry and white flour or mix- 
ture of various portions of the wheat berry, 
such products shall have a vitamin and 
mineral potency at least equal to enriched 
flour or enriched bread as described herein. 

(g) The terms of this act shall not apply 
to flour ground for the wheat producer 
whereby the miller is paid in wheat or feed 
for the grinding service rendered, except 
in so far as such a mill may manufacture 


only in forms 


toll wheat into flour and sell or offer for 
sale such flour, whereupon this act shall 
be applicable, nor shall the provisions of 


this act apply to 


farmers in exchanging 
their wheat 


for flour, or having the same 





into flour the 


ground 
same for their own use, or the use of farm 
labor on their farms. 


and disposing of 


Sec. 3. On and after the effective date 
of this act it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to manufacture, bake, sell or offer for 


sale or to receive in interstate shipment 
for sale for human consumption in this 
state, any bread (as above defined) unless 
the following vitamins and other ingredi- 
ents are contained in each pound of such 
bread: 

(a) Not less than 1.0 milligram of vita- 
min B, (thiamin); not less than 4.0 milli- 


grams of nicotinic acid (niacin) or nicotinic 
acid amide (niacin amide); and not less 
than 4.0 milligrams of iron (Fe); 
(b) The Louisiana State Board of 
is empowered with the authority 
rected to change, or add to, 
tions for ingredients 
thereof required to 


Health 
and di- 
the specifica- 
and the amounts 
conform to the federal 
definition of enriched bread when promul- 
gated or as from time to time amended. 
Sec. 4. (a) The enrichment of bread may 
be accomplished through the use of en- 
riched flour, enriched yeast, other enriched 
ingredients, synthetic vitamins, harmless 
iron salts or by any combination of harm- 
less methods which will produce enriched 


bread which meets the requirements of 
section 3. 

(b) Iron shall be added only in forms 
that are assimilable and harmless and 


which do not impair the enriched bread. 
Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful to sell or 

offer for sale in this state any enriched 

flour or enriched bread which fails to con- 


form to the labeling of the State Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Law (Act 142, 1936) 
and of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 


metic Act, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder by the appropriate federal or 
state agency, with respect to flour or bread 
introduced into interstate commerce. 

Sec. 6. (a) The State Board of Health 
is authorized as the administrative agency 


and is hereby directed: 

(1) To make, amend and rescind such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, 
including, but without being limited to, 


such orders, rules and regulations as it is 
hereinafter specifically authorized and di- 
rected to make. 

(2) From time to time to adopt such 
regulations changing or adding to the re- 
quired ingredients for flour or bread speci- 
fied in sections 2 and 3 as shall be necessary 
to conform to the definitions and standards 
of identity of enriched flour and enriched 


bread from time to time promulgated by 
the appropriate federal agency pursuant 
to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 


Act. 
(b) In the event of the finding by the 


State Board of Health that there is an 
existing shortage or imminent shortage of 
any ingredient required by sections 2 and 


3 of this act, with the result that the sale 
and distribution of flour or bread may be 
substantially impeded by the enforcement of 
this act, the State Board of Health shall 


issue an order, to be effective immediately 
upon issuance, temporarily suspending the 
operation of such parts of this act and 


the regulations thereunder as shall be nec-” 


essary to permit the omission of such in- 
gredients from flour and bread. Whenever 
the State Board of Health find that such 
shortage no longer exists, it shall issue an 
order, to be effective not less than ten 
(10) days after publication thereof, revok- 
ing such suspension order. Any such find- 
ing as to the existence or imminence of 
any such shortage, or the cessation there- 
of, may be made by the State Board of 
Health without any hearing, on the basis 
of an order of, or factual information sup- 
plied by the appropriate federal agency 
(as hereinabove defined) or the War Pro- 
duction Board or any similar’ federal 
agency. In the absence of any such order 
or factual information the State Board of 
Health, upon receiving the sworn statement 
of any person subject to this act that such 
a shortage exists or is imminent or has 
ceased, shall, within ten (10) days there- 
after, hold a public hearing with respect 
thereto, at which time any interested per- 
son may present evidence in support of 
such sworn statement, and any such find- 
ing by the State Board of Health may be 
based upon the evidence so presented. The 
State Board of Health shall publish notice 


of any such hearing at least ten (10) days 
prior thereto. 
(c) All orders, rules and _ regulations 


adopted by the State Board of Health pur- 
suant to this act shall be published in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed, and, within 
the limits specified by this act, shall be- 


—— EEE 
SALESMEN “POOL” CALLS 


PittsBURGH, Pa.—How flour sales- 
men are co-operating with one an- 
other due to the tire and other ra- 
tioning procedures, was exemplified 
recently when four salesmen made a 
trip in one automobile to several 
points in and adjacent to Philipsburg, 
more than 125 miles from Pittsburgh. 
In the party were E. J. Bermel, E. 
M. Peek, Ben H. Peoples and C. N. 
Recker, all members of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club. Each of the quar- 
tet had ample time to call on his cus- 
tomers and talk business. This ac- 
tion is in keeping with the suggestion 
of government to “share your car.” 
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come effective upon such date as the State 
Board of Health shall fix. 

(d) Whenever under this act publication 
of any notice, order, rule or regulation jgs 
required, such publication shall be made at 
least three (3) times in ten (10) days jn 
newspapers of general circulation in three 
(3) different sections of the state. 

(e) The president is authorized to col- 
lect samples for analysis and to conduct 
examinations and investigations for the pur- 
poses of this act, through any officers 6, 
employees under his 


supervision; and all 
such officers and employees shall have ay- 
thority to enter to inspect any factory 
mill, warehouse, shop, or establishment 
where flour or bread is manufactured 
processed, packed, sold, or held, or any 
vehicle and any flour or bread therein, and 


all pertinent equipment, 
ers and labeling. 


materials, cotain- 


Sec. 7. Any person who violates any of 
the provisions of this act, or the orders 
rules or regulations promulgated by the 
State Board of Health under authority 
thereof, shall, upon conviction therec!, pe 


subject to fine for 
in a sum not 
prisonment for 


each and every offense 
exceeding $100, or to im- 
not more than 30 days, or 


both such fine and imprisonment. 
Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of thi- act 


are hereby repealed to the extent of 
inconsistency. 

Sec. 9. If any provision 
the application thereof to 
circumstances is held 
ity shall not affect 
plications 


such 


of this a:t or 
any persen or 
invalid, such invalid- 
other provisions ©: ap- 
of this act which can be 


iven 
effect without the invalid provision 0) ap- 
plication, and to this end the provisions 


of this act are declared to be several 
Sec, 10. Active enforcement of th act 
shall be deferred until Oct. 1, 1942. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Distillers Ordered 
to Use More CCC 
Wheat for Alcohol 


Ky.—Although distillers 
had received instructions from the War 
Production Board to use not less than 
10% wheat in producing alcohol for the 
government, even high’ wines, or low 
proof alcohol, new orders received by 
some distillers in Kentucky from the 
Commodity Credit Corp. increase the 
wheat content to be used to 30%. 

This means that most distillers will 
be using about 12% malt for starch con- 
version, 58% corn and 30% wheat. It 
also shows how desperately the CCC is 
endeavoring to reduce wheat holdings, 
in the face of the farm 
for even 


LOUISVILLE, 


bloe’s  etforts 


higher prices on wheat to 
farmers. 

Distillers do not object to using 30% 
wheat, as it can be handled just about 
the same as rye, although greater care 
must be exercised in its use, as it has a 
tendency to break down at high tempera- 
tures. As distillers making alcohol have 
to take their grain from the CCC, the 
latter has the entire say as to what they 
shall use, despite the fact that they are 
running under WPB instructions. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. R. C. BENDER JOINS 
FOOD RESEARCH GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island Cit), N. 
Y., has announced the ‘appointme! of 
Dr. Raymond C. Bender to its technical 
staff as nutritionist in charge of bio«ssay 
laboratories. 





Miss Mona Oser will con- 
tinue in the laboratories in an admiinis- 
trative capacity. 

Dr. Bender is well known for his con- 
tributions to vitamin research durin» his 
long association with the Borden Co. at 
Bainbridge, N. Y. More recently he 
has been connected with the Harris Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MENNEL ELEVATOR BURNS 
The Tontogany, Ohio, elevator and 
storage tanks of the Mennel Milliny Co. 
were destroyed by fire July 9, with @ 
loss estimated at $86,000. Charles 
Sprague, manager of the elevator. was 
unable to assign any cause. 
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| THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 


. Use any one of the Commander-Larabee flours milled by our 
n exclusive “Vitalized” process, available in any type or grade of 
patent flour, and you'll see that there is a tangible difference in 
its favor. This process refines and restores wheat germ to the 
‘ar flour, to give your loaf the full, rich flavor and tempting aroma of 
ts natural wheat, as well as natural vitamins and minerals for added 


_ nutritional value. 


ne These are not mere advertising claims. They are facts you can 


- verify for yourself by running Commander - Larabee “Vitalized” 


ire 
ra- 


ws flours through your own shop, and by getting your family’s reac- 
the 


on * 


tion to the kind of bread they produce. You'll find that natural 


wheat flavor does make a difference. 
N. 
ot akg 
cal 


-E* COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY ~*~ 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
.b- General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 


: 
2 | WAR BONDS 


x * * * * a * * 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 


ee 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Every Bushel of Wheat Washed 


“POLAR BEAR” [- 


never yet has met price com- 





petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 


its quality standard. 


FOUNDED BY 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 


























— 












MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


4 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“D iamond D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION “SCRAP BOOK” 





OF WORLD WAR I 














Minneapolis Office (Division No. 5) of the 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., died in 1932. 


a 


| ater, lating (| 
__ADS 


mm ce 


United States Food 


Mr. Bovey is still active in milling (he is a director of General Mills, 


George P.case 





Administration Milling Division of World War I and Its Personnel. 
Inc.), and Mr, Case is president of the grain brokerage firm of 


Johnson, Case & Hanson, Inc., Minneapolis. 


MANAGER 


Mr. Loring, who at that time was head of 





MONTANA PREPARES FOR 
STORAGE OF NEW WHEAT 


Great Faris, Mont.—The problem of 
hew crop storage is receiving careful con- 
sideration in Montana, according to the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 

In a bulletin to the trade, the company 
Teports that the state has about 26,700,- 
000 bus of public storage, 38% of which 
Was vacant on April 1. There has been 
& considerable movement of old wheat 
Sut of public storage and substantial de- 
liveries by farmers to country elevators 


since that date. No accurate estimate of 
vacant space will be available until the 
July 1 


Agricultural Statistician J. Diamond. 


storage survey is released by 

Current loan values, which are 17c bu 
above last year and are substantially 
above current market prices, are stimu- 
lating interest in storage space to the 
extent that every possibility will be ex- 
plored to find room’ for new crop wheat 
under conditions which will make it eli- 
gible for loans. New granaries are being 


built on farms and old ones enlarged. 
Old buildings are being renovated to 


New 
wheat may be piled on the ground in 


make them suitable for storage. 
some cases until storage room can be 
found. Some new wheat will move out 


of the state at harvest time. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT AND FLOUR FOR GREECE 


Lonpon, Enc.—It was recently dis- 
closed during question time in Parlia- 
ment that 15,500 tons of wheat and 4,100 
tons of flour had been shipped to Greece 
by the The Swedish 
scheme, however, for regular monthly 


deliveries had not yet come into effect. 


allied countries. 


SLIGHTLY LESS FEED GRAIN 
IN PROSPECT FOR ’42-’43 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—On the basis of 
crop prospects June 1, it appears likely 
that the 1942-48 supply of four prin- 
cipal feed grains in the United States 
will be about 125,000,000 tons, 4% smaller 
than the 1941-42 supply, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. Since 
livestock numbers are increasing, the sup- 
ply per grain consuming animal unit 
may be about 10% smaller than in 1941- 
42 and somewhat smaller than the 1937- 
41 average. 
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Flour Jobbing Trends 
ro) 


Flour jobbers in many of the larger 
markets, and possibly in smaller ones, 
too, have undoubtedly experienced a very 
unpleasant six months. Since the heavy 
buying period immediately following 
Pearl Harbor the market has not been 
a particularly happy one from their 
standpoint. In some communities where 
large numbers of men have gone into 
the armed forces without a correspond- 
ing influx of war workers, breadstuffs 
consumption has actually decreased. 

However, these are temporary condi- 
tions. The function of the flour jobber 
is as important now as it ever has been, 
and we believe it will remain so. With 
the exception of a very few large mills, 
jobbers are the logical intermediary be- 
tween flour millers and small buyers 
whose purchases are limited to several 
barrels at a time. 

Jobbers’ difficulties are as pertinent 
to millers and brokers as to themselves, 
and it is to the interest of the bakers 
and millers to help solve them. Millers 
cannot, for instance, expect to sell job- 
bers car lots of flour and at the same 
time try to sell jobbers’ customers in 
small quantities. That is the old story 
of trying to eat your cake and have it too. 

Jobbers, of course, owe a_responsi- 
bility to their own businesses. Too many 
have tried to make a profit out of the 
market rather than through selling flour. 
Credits have not been watched as care- 


Wayne G. 


Ware- 
hotse and delivery operations could have 
been made more efficient. 

All of this, however, can be rectified. 
Flour jobbers are a necessary part of 
distribution and will undoubtedly remain 


fully as they should have been. 


so. Their position, however, can be ma- 
terially improved both through their own 
initiative and through the intelligent co- 
operation of millers and brokers. 


Retail Price Ceilings 
fe) 


Wholesale distributors of family flour 
are, of course, vitally concerned in the 
economic welfare of their retail grocery 
customers. Without this industry being 
in a healthy condition they are at a 
tremendous disadvantage in performing 
their distributing functions. 

Unfortunately, retail grocers are fac- 
ing many serious difficulties as a result of 
the price ceiling on nearly all of the mer- 
chandise they sell. Flour, incidentally, 
when packed in units of more than three 
pounds, is a notable exception. 

According to an opinion of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers, recent- 
ly expressed in a resolution, grocers are 
confronted with an estimated over-all 
average increase of 10% in replacement 
costs over the March retail prices on 
which the present retail ceilings were 
established. They also face higher taxes 
and scarcity of some goods and delivery 
equipment. 

However, retail grocers are perfectly 


Martin, Jr. 











willing to contribute their full share to 
the war effort and simply want all to 
be treated alike, for in their resolution 
on price control they favored “a man- 
datory national price policy under which 
the imposition of any and all ceilings at 
the retail level shall be accompanied by 
effective controls over all major items 
of cost at all levels, including wages 
and farm commodities.” 

Under existing conditions, the resolu- 
tion maintained, “the largest components 
of retail food prices are subject to no 
effective controls, but, on the contrary, 
are everywhere advancing, thereby stead- 
ily reducing the already slender operat- 
ing margin of the retailer and already, 
in many instances, eliminating it en- 
tirely.” 

This is of real concern to wholesale 
grocers and distributors. 
If, through their associations or other 
means, they can help their retail cus- 
tomers rectify injustices existing under 


other flour 


the present system of price ceilings they 
will be doing a service to all, including 
consumers, for without retail grocers the 
nation’s housewives would quickly realize 
their great importance in our system of 
food distribution. 


ss 8 


Maintaining Brand Names 
fe) 


While flour millers and grocery manu- 


facturers are more than willing to con- 
tribute their full share to the war effort, 
as their records already show, neverthe- 


less they do not want to sacrifice any 
part of their established and _ proven 
trade practices merely because some s0- 
cial reformer is taking advantage of 
the war. 

Advertised brands are a case in point. 
Although standardized production may 
become more essential as the war pro- 
gresses, brand identities should not be 
lost. In England, where food is a much 
more serious problem than it is here, 
brand identity 
wherever possible. 

Many food manufacturers believe that 
individual brands are more important 
than ever before because of price ceil- 


has been maintained 


ings, under which advertised and brand- 
ed merchandise is the best known imeas- 
ure of value. 

Flour millers distributors 
are contributing greatly toward winning 
this war. They can best continue to 
do so by maintaining the identity of their 
own brands, and certainly the readjust- 
ment to a peace basis following the war 
will be much easier if such a 
is followed now. 


A Promising Future 
fe) 


While winning the war, of course, is 


and their 


course 


the immediate concern of wholesale flour 
distributors and all others engaged in 
the food industry, at the same time 
thought must be given to problems that 
Not to do 


(Continued on page 24.) 


inevitably will follow peace. 





KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘CONFLOMILS* 
USE ALL CODES 


“She 


IN THE 


KANSAS 


WICHITA 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 





KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 

















with Vitamins 
and Iron 


Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Mills: St. Paul 
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; FINE FLOUR means 
: FINE FLAVOR 


» of 





pint, 
sind You get extra flavor in your bread—extra profits 
pro- 

be in your purse—with King Midas Flour. 

nuch 
lere, 
ined 


~AR 


The few cents more per barrel you may have 


Lat. 


i ¥ ms to pay for King Midas returns you big dividends 
tant 7 in added flavor and added volume. King Midas 


ceil- 
and- gives your bread that distinctive, appetizing flavor 


which comes only from the finest hard northern 


= wheats—wheats which are carefully “bread-tested” 
: to in the modern King Midas laboratory. 
neir 
just- 


ie You'll find a King Midas Flour to fit every 


yurse 








need of the quality baker—bread flour, cake flour, 





ryes, whole wheats, clears—all milled to the same 
high standards of dependability and uniformity. 


“Hing Midas 
FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


e, is 
flour 
din 
time 


that ¢ 
0 do V4 


WN 
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The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs. 
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55% MARK WON IN FEDERATION'S 
FAMILY FLOUR ENRICHMENT DRIVE 


Pacific Coast Mills Leading the Way—Federation Asks for Support 
in Reaching 80% Goal—Competitive Factor 
Minimized in Program 


Mills producing about 55% of the na- 


tion’s family flour are now on record 
with the Millers National Federation as 
being ready to enrich all mill brands and 
trade name brands of family flour when 
mills producing 80% of all family flour 
made in the United States are committed 
to the same proposition. The most re- 
cent compilation of the federation rep- 
resents a considerable gain over a similar 
tabulation a month ago, although the in- 
crease is not as great as anticipated. 
Most additions are mills in the Kansas 
»acific Coast. 

The revised list issued by the federa- 
tion on July 10 appears below. Com- 
panies which are marked with an asterisk 
(*) are those which are now enriching 
all mill controlled brands of family flour. 
Some of these companies have been fol- 
lowing this policy for several months 
past, while others have more recently 
begun to enrich their secondary brands 
as well as top family flour brands. It 
will be noted, the federation points out, 
that among the mills in this group are 
several of the most prominent family 
flour producers in the industry. 


area and on the 


PACIFIC COAST LEADS 

All of the larger family flour mills 
in Washington, Oregon and Cailfornia 
have now committed themselves to en- 
rich all mill brands of family flour and 
that area may be said to be practically 
100% for flour enrichment. Some of 
the coast mills are now enriching their 
secondary brands as well as top brands, 
several others will be doing so within 
a week or two and, according to the 
federation, all of the remaining large 
family flour mills in that area have quit 
making sales of unenriched mill brand 
family flour and as soon as a limited 
quantity of unfilled orders on the books 
are shipped out there will be no more 
unenriched family flour available in that 
section. 

PRIVATE BRANDS 

One of the largest national chain stores 
announced about a week ago that as soon 
as its package labels can. be changed 
and other arrangements made all its sec- 
ondary flour brands would be enriched. 
This particular company has been enrich- 
ing its top private brand for more than 
a year. It is expected that the action 
taken by this company will be followed 
by similar action by some of the other 
large chains and in due course the small- 
er chains will be following suit. 


HOW MUCH MORE TO GO 

The federation estimates that the mills 
listed produce about 55% of the national 
total family flour. This means that an 
additional 25% must line up before the 
80% goal is reached. To reach the goal 
it will be necessary for nearly every mill 
with a family flour trade of any commer- 
cial consequence to be included. There 
are at least 100 companies which have 
written the federation that they would 
like to see the program succeed, bul 
that they are unable as yet to subscribe 
on account of fear that their competitors 
will not also go along. The fact is, the 


millers’ organization states, that any 
mill’s substantial competitor will have to 
be included in the list or the goal will 
not be reached. The federation empha- 
sizes that about nine tenths of the hesita- 
tion over what other mills are going to 
do is unnecessary. Millers who believe 
in enrichment can put their names on 
this list with the assurance that the 
program necessarily cannot be put into 
effect until so many mills are on record 
that the competitive factor with regard 
to enrichment will just about be non- 
existent. 
The revised list follows: 
MILLS COMMITTED TO ENRICH ALL 
FAMILY FLOUR (LIST NO. 2) 


*Mills marked in this 
enriching all mill 


manner 
brands of 


are now 
family flour. 


ALABAMA 
Daily capacity, bbls 


Decatur—Alabama Flour Mills (Ne- 





braska Consolidated) ............. 900 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles—California Milling Corp. 1,000 
SOORItGl BEING CO. ..ccccccsevees 500 
Globe Mills (mills at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Sacramento). 2,650 
poe le SPT er eee 1,000 
San Francisco—*General Mills (Sper- 
ae BE ere ee 3,600 
COLORADO 
Denver—Omnar, INC, .....eeeseececees 750 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—*General Mills (Southern 
| fC Terrier ee 
IDAHO 
Malad—Crowther Bros. Milling Co... 125 
Moscow—Mark Miller Milling Co..... 500 
ILLINOIS 
Alton—*Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
CIPOIPPEMAEENE) a. 8 0b wc dcewserenees 3,000 
Beardstown—Schultz, Baujan & Co... 2,000 
Belleville—J. F. Imbs Milling Co..... 2,400 
Chicago—*General Mills ........... 4,500 
ee See CR, Saccsbeccseus eee eee 
BTARGRTG Bees OG... ccvccicsccsee Sas 
Freeburg—Reichert Milling Co. ..... 600 
Pittsfield—M. D. King Milling Co.... 500 
Springfield—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 7,800 
INDIANA 
Greensburg—Garland Milling Co..... 500 
Indianapolis—Acme-Evans Co. ...... 3,000 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids—Quaker Oats Co....... 2,000 
Clarinda—Shambaugh Milling Co. ... 100 
KANSAS 
Abilene—Security Flour Mills Co.. 900 
Arkansas City—Arkansas City Flour 
Mills Co. (Dixie-Portland) ...... 2,000 
New Era Flour Mills Co........... 1,600 
Atchison—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 2,500 
Coffeyville—*Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
DO, cedccescesrrcscosveeeccrasessee 2,000 
Ellinwood——Wolf BEINS CO. ceccess 650 
Gy psum—tTeichgraeber Milling Oe... 350 
Hutchinson—Commander-Larabee 
PE. OG, cctcecevecdossevesesess 2,500 
Liberal—Light Grain & Milling Co... 500 
Lindsborg—Rodney Milling Co. (mills 
at Lindsborg and °° eee ya ieee 2,200 
Newton—Goerz Flour Mills Co 1,500 
Midland Flour Milling Co......... 750 
llabarger Mills (mills at 
Salina and Clay Center)....... — ae 
Sterling—*Arnold Milling Co. ....... 1,000 
Topeka—Ismert-Hincke Milling Co... 1,600 
Wichita—Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
(mills at Hutchinson, Kingman, 
Newton and Winfield) .......... 3,700 
Kansas Milling Co. ...ccccccecsess 3,500 
SGemeral MIS ..ccccccccscccsveses 3,650 
Wichita Flour Mills Co............ 2,500 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville—*Ballard & Ballard Co., 
| Tre rrrerre rr y re errr re fe 3,000 
CEONOTSL MEG occ cvcscccccccccses 2,000 
Winchester—Winchester Milling Co.. 400 
MARYLAND 
Gaithersburg—Bowman Bros. ....... 250 
MICHIGAN 
Chelsea—Chelsea Milling Co. ....... 500 
Detroit—Commercial Milling Co. .... 2,200 
Grand Rapids—Voigt Milling Co...... 500 
Hillsdale—F. W. Stock & Sons....... 2,000 
fonia—Jonathan Hale & Sons ....... 250 
Lowell—*King Milling Co. ......... 250 
Monroe—Amendt Milling Co. ........ 400 
Mount Pleasant—*Harris Milling Co.. 200 
Portland—*Valley City Milling Co... 600 
Quincy—McKenzie Milling Co........ 300 
St. Louis—O’Melia-Horgan, Inc. ..... 125 
Tecumseh—Hayden Flour Mills...... 300 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston—Crookston Milling Co.... 
Duluth—Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Glencoe—Farmers & Merchants Mill- 
 ' > VPrrrrrTyrrrrrrerrrerrr ri: 
Mankato—Hubbard Milling Co. 
Minneapolis—Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. (mill at Cannon Falls)...... 
Capital Flour Mills (mill at St. 
eee errs er 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
(mills at Minneapolis and Mont- 
WOGNSETT) occ cccceveccoscocsousees 
SGemeral Mille ...ccccncccccccccces 
*King Midas Flour Mills (mills at 
Hastings and Minneapolis) ...... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co........... 
*Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. ...... 
Morris—Green’s Milling Co. ......... 
New Ulm—Eagle Roller Mill Co...... 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co.......... 
Wabasha—*Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Winona—Bay State Milling Co....... 


MISSOURI 
Farmington—Giessing Milling Co..... 
Higginsville—Higginsville Flour Mill 

CEPETUEEINED 60.0 6.6.8 0000606 00008 
Independence—* Waggoner-Gates Mill- 
ing Co. 


ae City—G. H. Dulle Milling 
ms. Te City—Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Eee T Tr Te Tee ET eee Te 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. (Flour 
Mills of America) ............. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
(mills at Kansas City, Clinton 
re SE ns ngs oad b0 46.9 0 
CE DUE bs devcoecneseececees 
*Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........ 
fo Seer 


Standard Milling Co. .............. 
Marshall—Rea & Page Milling Co... 
St. Joseph—Quaker Oats Co. ....... 
St. Louis—J. F. Imbs Milling Co.... 

Valier & Spies Milling Co. (Flour 

i Oe FT ae eee 
Sikeston—Scott County Milling Co. 

(mills at Dexter, Oran and Sikes- 

TURD | 658 5.66.0 Wb 6 OH 505656005 5.9:6R5068 
Slater—*Slater Mill & Elevator Co... 








MONTANA 

Billings—*Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
(mills at Billings and Sidney)..... 
Great Falls—Montana Flour Mills Co. 
(mills at Bozeman, Great Falls, 
Lewistown and Harlowton)...... 
*General Mills (mills at Great Falls 
RE TED. 60.6 0:5.0-05.05.0-06 000.0% 
Livingston—Livingston Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 


NEBRASKA 





lour Mills 
Omaha—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co. (mills at Fremont, Hastings, 
Grand Island and Omaha)...... 
te A ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Stratton & Co. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo—Commander-Larabee Mill- 
Be RPS yee en 
... eee 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ......... 
*Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........ 
TROMGRTER Bee OG, cece scccecees 
*George Urban Milling Co. ........ 
Geneva—Finger Lakes & Hudson 
Wee. BD 00000540 608658086800 
Lockport—*Federal Mill, Inc. ....... 
Penn Yan—Birkett Mills ........... 
Pittsford—Victor Flour Mills ....... 


Watertown—Farwell & Rhines Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks—*North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator Association ......... 
*Russell-Miller Milling Co. (mills 
at Grand Forks, Mandan, Minot 
Ge VAR GET). ccccsievcccecce 
Wahpeton—*Math Braun Co. 


OHIO 
Cleveland—Montana Flour Mills Co... 
Cortland—Richards Milling Co. 
Coshocton—Lee Milling Co. ......... 
Dover—Hardesty Milling Co. ....... 
Greenville—*O’Brien Milling Co...... 
Mansfield—Hanley Milling Co. 
Marion—Marion Milling Co. 
Toledo—Mennel Milling Co. 

POS ob 05 6465.0) CUS ees tdccnseee 
Zanesville—Hook-Aston Milling Co... 


(mill at 


OKLAHOMA 
Ada—Ada Milling Co. .............. 
Alva—Alva Roller Mills (Flour Mills 
OF AMOTICR) 2. cccvccccccssseese 
ees Midland Flour Milling 
Cordeli—Gordeit “Milling Co. ........ 


El Reno—Canadian Mill & Elevator 
CO. soccer cescccscccecssccesesccece 
Enid—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co....... 
Geary—Geary Milling & Elevator Co. 
Oklahoma City—*General Mills (mills 
at El Reno and Oklahoma City) 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .........+... 
Shawnee—Shawnee Milling Co. (mills 
at Okeene and Shawnee) ......... 


OREGON 
Astoria—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pendleton—Preston - Shaffer Milling 

Co. (mills at Athena, Freewater 
and Pendleton) ...ccccccccccccecs 
Portland—Crown Mills 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—*Allen Bros. Milling Co... 
Leesville—*Leesville Flour Mill Co.. 
Manning—*Manning Milling Co.. 
Spartanburg—*Spartan Grain & Mill 

Serres cit eeusavaees 60563 
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250 
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10,900 
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600 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gregory—Gregory Roller Mills, Inc... 125 


Redfield—* Redfield Co-operative Mills 400 
Watertown—‘*Watertown Milling Co.. 200 
TENNESSEE 
*General Mills 





Johnson City—*General Mills ..... 1,000 


Memphis—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills *e 
Shelbyville—Anchor Mills ........... 75 
TEXAS 

Dallas—*Morten Milling Co. (Tex-O- 
nD of 66. 606-0b'6.0 60666900466 ie-0 3,500 

*Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. (Rus- 
TEED 6.0.0.5 00:59 n0 b0903%69 0» 2,000 


Fort Worth—*Burrus Mill & Elevator 

‘i. ot arr reer rr 41,000 
Plainview—Harvest Queen Mill & El- 

, .. Sa ee eer 600 
San Antonio—*Liberty Mills (Tex-O- 

ED 0 ER65 0.402 CARES O46 F088 S20 He 0 750 








Sherman—Quaker Oats Co. ......... 1,500 
Wichita Falls—*General Mills (mills 

at Amarillo and Wichita Falls).... 4,350 

UTAH 

Kaysville—Kaysville Layton Milling 

Ms Cee S ecb rest aeeeesegeessiseroees 200 
Ogden—*General Mills (Sperry)..... 2,200 

ee: Se ecu wee seweseetr bocce 1,650 

VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills 1,700 








Roanoke—Roanoke City Mills ....... 1,200 
Swoope—Swoope Milling Co., Ine.... 100 
WASHINGTON 
St. John—Inland Empire Milling Co. 85 

Seattle—Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
(mills at Tacoma, Ritzville, Spo- 
kane, Wenatchee) .......cscecees 7,006 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co........... 6,000 
ane Flour Mills ...... 1,500 
Tacoma—*General Mills (Sperry mills 
at Spokane and Tacoma).......... 6,900 
Walla Walla—Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. (mills at Waitsburg)......... 450 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—*Charleston Milling Co. 600 
WISCONSIN 
Menomonie—Wisconsin Milling Co... 500 
New Richmond—*tDoughboy Mills, Inc. 500 


WYOMING 


Sheridan—*Sheridan Flour Mills, Inc. 1,000 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEARING W. EAST JOINS 
ABA’S WASHINGTON STAFF 


Searing W. East, assistant general 
counsel of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, assistant secretary of the com- 
mittee on public relations, and editor of 
the ABA Monthly Bulletin, has been per- 
manently assigned to the association’s 
new Washington office, where he will 
work with the general counsel and secre- 
tary of public relations, William A. 
Quinlan. Mr. East was temporarily as- 
signed to the new office on May 3, 1942. 

Mr. East is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School, where he 
received his J.D. (Doctor of Law) de- 
gree. He has been a member of ABA's 
staff since July, 1938. 

State legislative and administrative 
problems affecting members of the bak- 
ing industry, on which ABA serves as 
a clearing house for state and other local 
associations and bakers, will still be 
handled by Mr. East from the associa- 
tion’s office at 1317 F Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT TRADING VOLUME 
LOWEST SINCE 1922-23 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Volume of trade in 
wheat during the crop year 1941-42 was 
the lowest since 1922-23, according to 
figures released by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration last week. The 
volume was 877,731,000 bus of wheat, and 
50,463,000 bus corn, somewhat ahead of 
the last three years, but only about 4 
fifth of the average volume during the 
1920's. 

Trading in bran and shorts on the fu- 
tures market dwindled from 82,775 tons 
in July, 1941, to 15,880 tons in June, 1942. 
Total trade for the year, however, WS 
540,725 tons, compared with 446,200 the 
previous year. Reason for the decline 
in millfeed trading is the application of 
ceiling prices. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Upon a day in July, 1917, almost exactly 25 years ago, this scene was enacted 
at the entrance to THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER’s home office in Minneapolis. The 
picture is resurrected from this journal’s engraving files. Commemorated is the war- 
time visit of the Belgian Mission, which in 1917 toured the western states with 
the object of expressing the gratitude of Belgium for the aid and sympathy ex- 
tended to that country by the people of the United States, and also to encourage 
closer and more friendly future relations between the two peoples. The members of 
the mission were entertained at breakfast in the clubroom of THE NORTHWESTERN 
Mutter. Among those who attended were Baron Moncheur, head of the mission, 
who stands in the center foreground of the picture. Hugh Gibson of the State 


holds his topper, topcoat and stick. Between Mr. Gibson and the Baron is William 
C. Edgar, then editor of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER. By the door post on the 
left, standing on the first step, is General Leclercq, a member of the mission, 
and a little to the right, in beard and moustache, is his fellow officer, Major Oster- 
rieth. Left to right, in the row of heads at the extreme rear of the picture, are 
James Whiteley, then Belgian consul (now consul-general) at Baltimore; Count 
d’Ursel of the Belgian Mission; James F. Bell, now chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Captain Cook, U. S. Army attache. Part of a detachment 
of Girl Scouts is visible at the extreme right of the picture, and the soldier at the 
left is Harold Denny, since renowned as a New York Times representative and 


Department, who had been secretary of the American Legation in 


PARITY AND FARM PRICES 
AS OF JUNE 15 ANALYZED 


Wasuineron, D. C- 


An analysis of 
parity and prices received by farmers 
for agricultural commodities as of June 
15 made public by the Department of 
Agriculture discloses that the actual price 
received for butterfat was 6.6c lb below 
the minimum of 44¢ Price Administra- 
tor Henderson would be permitted to 
fix as a ceiling under the emergency 
Price control act. 

The actual quart price of milk at re- 
tail was slightly higher than the mini- 
mum ceiling permitted. Other milk 
Prices were below the ceiling minimum. 

Actual prices received for livestock 
were considerably above the permitted 
ceiling minimums. Hogs sold at $13.39, 
or $1.20 over the minimum; beef at 
$10.75, or $1.41 over the minimum; veal 
at $12.43, or $1.14 over the minimum, 


Brussels, 


and lambs at $11.99, or 87c over the 
minimum. 

Wheat and corn were in the same cate- 
gory as butter. The actual price received 
for wheat was 95.7c while the permitted 
minimum ceiling was 147.8. Corn sold 
at 81.9 and the permitted minimum ceil- 
ing was 107.4. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
QUOTE PERMISSION ANALYZED 

According to Advertising Age, a 
spokesman for Reader’s Digest says that 
neither P. Lorillard & Co. nor its adver- 
tising agency, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
asked permission to quote that publica- 
tion in its advertising campaign “Cigar- 
ette Facts Unmasked by Reader’s Di- 
gest,” nor, as the spokesman interpreted 
the law in the matter, was such permis- 
sion necessary. 

The spokesman was quoted as follows: 

“During recent years, the official went 
on, numerous requests by advertisers to 
reprint material published in Reader’s 


war correspondent, captured by the Germans in Libya but recently. released. 


Digest have been turned down, with one 
In this case Continental Bak- 
ing Co. was granted permission a few 


exception. 


months ago to Uistribute copies of an 
article on nutrition by Paul de Kruif, 
in which Wonder bread was lauded for 
its vitamin enriched content. The maga- 
zine felt that here the original purpose 
of the article, to stimulate interest in 
nutritional problems in co-operation with 
the federal government, would be ad- 
vanced by Continental’s distribution of 
the reprint.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO MILLERS ENDORSE 
FAMILY FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Ohio Millers State Association in 
Columbus, July 1, a resolution favoring 
the enrichment of family flour was unan- 
imously adopted. The board recommend- 
ed that the state association support the 
federal nutrition program. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONCLAVE 
SCHEDULED FOR BOSTON 


New York, N. Y.—The National For- 
eign Trade Council, Inc., has announced 
that it will hold its twenty-ninth National 
Foreign Trade Convention at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Oct. 7-9. 

Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, has been unanimously selected by 
Robert Dollar 
Award Committee as the recipient of this 


the Captain Memorial 
year’s honor, “for his distinguished con- 
tribution to the advancement of Ameri- 
can foreign trade,” and presentation of 
the award will be made at the World 
Trade Dinner of the convention where 
Mr. Welles will be guest speaker. 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, is scheduled to ad- 
dress the opening session of the conven- 
tion. He will probably discuss current 
and post-war foreign trade conditions. 
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KANSAS 
EXPANSION 











A great pioneer among par- 
ticularly high quality flours. 
Never cheap, but always rea- 


sonably priced on basis of real 


baking and sales merit. 


* 


There Is No Better Wheat 
Than the Kind We Use 


in Making 


“KANSAS EXPANSION”’ 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 
WICHITA ° "i 








The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





With the Distributor 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











(Continued from page 20.) 
so would result in a hopelessly chaotic 
condition. That the outlook is encourag- 
ing to many is becoming increasingly 
obvious through the public utterances 
of leaders in the food industry. 

Charles Wesley Dunn recently told the 
grocery manufacturers of America that 
“the industry will not be confronted with 
a serious demobilization situation” and 
reminded them that “it has been rela- 
tively little converted for war production 
foreign to its normal operation.” 

Mr. Dunn believes the food industry 
will enjoy a large domestic business fol- 
lowing the war, and that it “may antici- 
pate a large export business, at least 
in the initial stage of this period,’ due 
to insufficient food supplies in most large 
foreign countries. 

As specific recommendations Mr. Dunn 
suggested that food manufacturers de- 
velop new and better products, and reduce 
costs through increased efficiency. The 
encouraging part of these suggestions is 
that they are practical, and come within 
control of the industry itself. His views 
of the future also seem quite logical. 
Flour and other food manufacturers and 
their distributors are fortunate to be 
in a position of this kind. 


The New Crop Year 
° 


With new crop flour now on the mar- 
ket, brokers and jobbers, as well as 
millers, are starting another season with 
all its responsibilities and opportunities. 
At the moment wheat and its products 
are among the most, if not the most, 
plentiful food supplies in the country. 
For this flour distributors may well be 
thankful. 

With this fact, however, goes a seri- 
ous responsibility. Flour must be dis- 
tributed efficiently so that it will be the 
least possible burden on the country’s 
transportation system, and so that its 
price will remain as low as possible to 
consumers. Warehouse space, too, must 
be operated efficiently. 

All this, and more, flour distributors 
are prepared to do. It will require close 
study of their business by every indi- 
vidual operator. Bookings, both on the 
part of distributors and their customers, 
must be more orderly than ever before. 
Shipping directions should be given as 
they come due. In fact, the entire busi- 
ness of the distribution of flour must 
and will be well handled efficiently in 
connection with the nation’s war effort. 


A Sound Suggestion 
fe) 


Opposition by the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers to the addition 
of many more thousands to the federal 
payroll to police price ceilings is well 
founded. A resolution recently adopted 
by the association might well serve as a 
guide for wholesale flour distributors and 
other organizations in taking action on 
this question. 

“Any sound program of enforcement 
of any sound price control law,” the 


association declared, “must rest upon . 


patriotic public acceptance, understand- 
ing and voluntary co-operation. The 
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sincere efforts of this industry to police 
itself will be supplemented by the vigil. 
ance of millions of consumers who yill 
be quick to report the operation of 
chiselers.” - 

There is no doubt but that retail gro- 
cers, together with their wholesale sup- 


“pliers, are more than willing to contribute 


their full share to the war effort. At 
the same time there is sound objection 
to their being spied upon by thousands 
of minor public employees, who prob- 
ably would feel that they must find viola- 
tions of the law in order to keep their 
positions. That is not the American 
way of gaining a desired objective. 


Marginal Territories Out 

12) 

Probably because of the force of com- 
petition, and also possibly because of in- 
adequate knowledge of costs, many whole- 
sale flour distributors have attempted to 
cover areas so far removed from their 
places of business that to make a net 
profit on sales in such territories was 
out of the question. Naturally other 
distributors retaliated in their own imme- 
diate vicinity, with the result that an 
unhealthy competitive situation prevailed. 

This very likely will be ended with the 
necessity of conserving rubber and the 
required reduction of 25% in truck mile- 
age. That the flour distributing industry 
will benefit seems obvious. Competition 
within a logical area is desirable, but 
when it extends to territories so far dis- 
tant that delivery costs make « profit 
impossible, it becomes entirely unsound. 

In a more restricted area distributors 
may find their volume somewhat less, 
but very likely their profits will be bet- 
ter. Even in the case of volume, how- 
ever, many instances could be cited to 
show that a more intensive cultivation 
of an area that can be better served 
will produce more business than when 
sales efforts are too widespread. For 
future guidance wholesale flour distribu- 
tors should watch closely their volume 
and profits under the decreased truck 
mileage. 


Army Flour Contracts 

1@) 

Flour distributors who are strategical- 
ly located in important markets through- 
out the country, many of them with large 
stocks of their own, feel that they should 
have as much right as mills to submit 
offers when the Quartermaster [epart- 
ment is in the market for flour. Repre- 
sentation to that effect has been made 
to Harvey J. Owens, Chicago, in charge 
of flour buying for the Army. 

At the convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, held in 
Philadelphia last May, the officers of the 
organization were instructed to «do what 
they could to see that distributors were 
given the opportunity of submitting of- 
fers. These instructions are undoubtedly 
being carried out. 

Some distributors feel that on occa 
sion they, because of warehouse stocks 
or other reasons, may be in better posi- 
tion to serve specific army flour requite 
ments than are mills. While we frankly 
doubt if that would occur very ofte 
if at all, at the same time it seems & 
tremely reasonable that the distributors 
should be recognized as a possible source 
of supply, and treated accordingly. 
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EVERY PACKAGE ENRICHED 


THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


It is our confident belief that the day is 
not far off when all first rate family 


flour will be enriched------- 


That flour not enriched will be looked 
upon by the homemaker as second rate 


and not desirable. 


Why not—in stocking enriched flour— 
gain two advantages at the same time 


by taking on ENRICHED THORO-BREAD? 


That gives you everything fine in one 


sack. 


HANOLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreds Daily 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD: 
HIS DUTIES 

From the “Millwheel,” a General Mills 
house publication, comes this entertain- 
ing account of the duties assigned to 
that company’s chairman of the board: 

The chairman of the board of General 
Mills is the titular head of the board 
of directors, which is composed of the 
duly elected representatives of the own- 
ers, and who are responsible for the 
safety and success of the owners’ enter- 
prise. 

Since it is impossible for the directors 
to engage in the actual business of the 
company, these responsibilities are dele- 
gated to a president, chosen by the 
board and responsible to it. 

The chairman of the board, therefore, 
is not a part of management, but it is his 
duty to maintain continuing and daily 
contact with management to see that its 
policies, procedures and methods are in 
accordance with the board’s interpreta- 
tion of the best interests of the owners. 

It is the duty of the chairman at 
regularly prescribed intervals, and in 
addition as often as his judgment di- 
rects, to inform the members of the 
board what is transpiring within the 
company and to submit for their consid- 
eration and action such matters as re- 
quire the authorization of the board. 

It is further his duty, on behalf of 
the board, to interpret management to 
the owners of the company, that is, to 
the stockholders, and, in effect, to be 
their active and direct representative in 
the affairs of the company which they 
own. 

Intelligent judgment on behalf of the 
owners cannot be carried to full con- 
summation without the intimate knowl- 
edge of daily contact with the affairs of 
the company as they are carried on un- 
der the administration of the manage- 
ment. By the articles of incorporation, 
the chairman presides at the meetings of 
the board, and by action of the board 
also acts as chairman of the executive 
committee, which in the absence of the 
board itself holds supervisory authority 
over the general policies and business 
of the company. 

In General Mills, the chairman, in 
addition to his other responsibilities, has, 
at the request of the president, assumed 
administrative duties in the direction of 
its research operations and of its activi- 
ties in the paths of social responsibilities. 

Your chairman feels a lively and di- 
rect responsibility to each and every 
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“Another thing I've noticed about this war,” 
sad Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘is that the piddlin’ peanut politicians 
that’s been yellin’ their heads off for years about 
the st-a-r-s and st-r-i-p-e-s are still yellin’ an’ 
~_ about all; while the men that’s been 


for robbin’ the downtrodden an’ placin’ 
crowns of thorns are all present 

/— “2 at roll call payin’ an’ prayin’ and 
> AR workin’ like hell to doa first class job 
/K_of fightin’. I allow that efter the 
7 \war's gone on a little further it’s 
’ Win’ to be middlin’ eas) to sepe- 
| [ie skunks an’ the man-o’-war's 


" 











From The Northwestern Miller of Food 


owner of the company and has endeav- 
ored to maintain this position through 
various communications and through the 
informal stockholders’ meetings which 
are held annually in various parts of 
the country. 


MODERN GODS 

Always there are some people who 
want to impose their will and wish on 
others and who are not particular as to 
the means employed so long as they are 
able to achieve their end. We have seen 
examples of it in the campaign against 
white bread. Flour millers have been 
represented as enemies of the public 
health, for no other reason than that 
they have supplied to the public the 
kind of bread it has preferred and de- 
manded. 

The unmeasured terms of indignation 
used by certain medical men, who would 
have us believe, against the evidence of 
our own senses, that doctors are unani- 
mously against white bread, suggest that 
the consuming anxiety of medical men 
is to make and keep the people so 
healthy that their services will no longer 
be required for the treatment of human 
ailments. Are we to believe that the 
man who has just purchased a practice 
for a few hundred or a few thousand 
pounds sterling looks with joyful antici- 
pation towards the time, the earlier the 
better, when he will find that he has 
chucked away his money on a worthless 
practice? It is a mask of such preten- 
tiousness that none will believe it. The 
population may not be able to see all the 
color, all the beauty, and all the good 
that there is in the world, but it knows 


‘an this here land of the free.” 
Administration Days In World War I 


the difference between humbug and sin- 
cerity. 

It amounts to this, therefore, that the 
public health is not the monopoly of the 
medical profession, and that those en- 
gaged in that profession who make a 
habit of casting stones at the flour mill- 
ing industry take themselves far too 
seriously. Flour millers are as anxious 
as medical men to raise the standard of 
public health. They do not set them- 
selves up as gods, however, though they 
claim the right to be regarded as honest 
men. Millers have a healthy apprecia- 
tion of the services of scientists, but 
when the medical profession derives its 
income from healthy and not sick per- 
sons, millers and the public at large will 
think more of its protestations of zeal 
on behalf of the public health than they 
do at present.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


BREAD DURING THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Thus said Madame de _ Bourrienne, 
writing in 1796: 

“At this time we saw him (Napoleon) 
about every day. He frequently came 
to dine with us. As there was a scarcity 
of bread, and sometimes only two ounces 
per head daily were distributed in the 
section, it was customary to request 
one’s guests to bring their own bread, 
as it could not be procured for money. 

“Bonaparte and his brother Louis (a 
mild, agreeable young man, who was 
the general’s aide-de-camp) used to 
bring with them their ration bread, 
which was black, and mixed with bran. 
I was sorry to observe that all this bad 
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bread fell to the share of the poor aide. 
de-camp, for we provided the general 
with a finer kind, which was made clan- 
destinely by a pastry cook from flour 
which we contrived to smuggle from 
Sens, where my husband had some farms, 
Had we been denounced, the affair might 


have cost us our heads.” 


THE WANDERING 
HARVEST HAND 

Forty-two years ago, while C. C. Isely, 
of Dodge City, Kansas, one of Tur 
NorTHWESTERN MILier’s family of corre- 
spondents, was working as a harvest hand 
during college vacation, he dashed of 
these verses, hy the 
friendly and appreciative hand of Mrs. 
Isely and thus made available for publi- 
cation long deserved. 


now resurrected 


The roving harvest hand 

Sojourneth in our land; 

From some far distant strand, 
He’s wandered. 


Free as our western air, 

He travels everywhere, 

Nor pays he any fare 
Whatever. 


The ripened golden grain 

That doth the world sustain, 

From off our fertile plain 
He garners. 


Amid the sun’s fierce heat 
And while the hot winds beat, 
He separates the wheat 

Of Kansas. 


Besmeared with dust and grime 
And engine smoke and slime, 
He’s jolly all the time 

No matter. 


Beneath the starlit blue 

His blanket wet with dew, 

The pleasant long night through 
He sleepeth. 


He visits in his dreams 

His home once loved, or scenes 

Where fancy’s flickering beams 
Enticed him. 


He leaves us soon, and then 

He ne’er returns again, 

New fields and other men 
He seeketh. 


Pity the life he leads. 

Yet, by his kindly deeds 

The world its millions feed; 
So bless him. 
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WHY DELAY? 


E understand unofficially that a_ substantial 

majority of the flour milling capacity of the 
country has agreed to enrich all mill-controlled brands 
of family flour, conditioned upon eighty per cent of 
the capacity pledging itself to the program. Delay in 
completing the roster of pledges is said to be due 
more to procrastination and indecision than to any 
actual opposition. 

Enrichment of all flour for household use obvi- 
ously is not going to enable the milling industry to 
dimb the golden stairs overnight. Yet it does rep- 
resent the first opportunity the industry ever has 
had to put its product on a nutritional equality with 
any and every other standard food product in the 
country’s dietary, on the shelves of its grocery stores 
and even in the sometimes foggy minds of the nutri- 
tional crackpots. Ordinary white flour, despite its 
wholesomeness and established food value, oftentimes 
has to take it on the chin when competing for public 
favor with foods richer in certain desirable elements. 
But the same flour hopped up with selected vitamins 
and minerals can look any kind of grub in the eye 
and tell it to go jump in the lake. 

Furthermore the steady gain in public favor for 
enriched flour and the baked products of flour prom- 
ises that at some not too distant day all reasonably 
intelligent housewives are going to look down their 
noses at unenriched products and say, “No, thanks 
very much, but I shall look further.” 

We cannot readily recall how many of the sound 
practices now so securely established in the flour 
milling industry that no miller would undertake to 
carry on without them were long delayed of adoption 
because of the doubts, indifference or simple pro- 
crastination of members of the industry. Outstanding 
are the package differential, the carrying charge and 
the one hundred twenty-day basis for sales contracts. 
All of these were primarily for the millers’ own 
good. The enrichment program exténds much further. 
It not only is for the good of millers but of their 
customers, of consumers of their products and, finally, 
unless the nutritional sharks are hopelessly offside, of 
the people of the United States of America. 

So, why delay? 
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END TO FREE WORLD MARKETS 


ECENT announcement by the Department of 

State of approval of a memorandum of agree- 
ment among the four principal surplus wheat pro- 
ducing countries of the world and the United King- 
dom providing for international control of wheat pro- 
duction, prices and distribution following the peace 
apparently puts an end to all hope of general restora- 
tion of normal world commerce in wheat and flour 
for at least a decade. Exception should be made of 
the probable continuation or resumption of private 
trading among nations of the British commonwealth, 
notably Canada and Britain, and between this coun- 
try and Latin America. 

But in its broad application to transatlantic and 
transpacific commerce in wheat and flour, the agree- 
ment—with its accompanying provision for an initial 
one hundred million bushel wheat pool for immediate 
post-war relief—can only be interpreted as an indefi- 
nite extension of international control of the world’s 
breadstuffs trade. 

Thus we come to the unhappy ending of the world 
wheat quarrel which, beginning with the withholding 
scheme of the Canadian pools in the late twenties, 
closely followed by our own Farm Board adventure 
and the resulting “international conferences,” forecast 
the doom of the centuries-old free flow of wheat in 
the markets of the world. There followed, as every- 
one knows, the suicidal self-containment programs of 
deficiency countries, primarily in preparation for the 
present War of Civilization. Then came the tragic 
climax of the war itself, with wheat now treated vir- 
tually as a munition. 

As a matter of fact, the present provisional inter- 
national agreement just announced by the Department 
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of State is in itself little more than a gesture, because 
of its being so perfectly clear that for years following 
the peace commerce throughout the world will ines- 
capably be shackled by controlled and rationed ship- 
ping and managed exchange or simple barter among 
nations. Obviously, free commerce cannot exist with- 
out ships and without money, using that word in its 
long-accepted meaning; and economics must be sub- 
servient to politics on a scale heretofore undreamed of. 

Although it clearly is wise for all governments to 
be giving attention to these future problems of resto- 
ration, with difficulties certain to be hardly less than 
those of war itself, such provisional arrangements as 
that envisioned in the wheat control agreement are 
wholly speculative. Indeed, the mere assumption of 
wisdom applicable to post-war conditions can be little 
better than an expression of the natural vanity of 
the human mind. Well as it may be to plan and pro- 
vide, we must accept this plan in a larger sense as 
the voicing of a hope and this provision as an object 
of prayer. 
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RUBBER FROM WHEAT 


ECENTLY we participated in a not-very-impor- 

tant executive committee discussion having to do 
with the adoption by our chamber of commerce of 
a resolution urging that synthetic rubber should be 
produced from alcohol derived from grain rather than 
from petroleum. The argument advanced was that 
this not only would help to dispose of the present 
burdensome wheat surpluses but would insure sub- 
stantial increase in wheat acreage and production 
and thus promote farm prosperity. On the other 
hand, use of petroleum would deplete our natural re- 
sources. It was argued that we should back up our 
farm bloc representatives in Congress now valiantly 
fighting for the right of agriculture to the new rubber 
market. 

When it appeared to be our turn to sound off, 
we rather shocked our fellow confreres by suggest- 
ing that we thought little of the idea as a whole, 
primarily because it seemed to us that the grave 
business of producing synthetic rubber is essentially 
one of facilities, economy and, above all else, speed; 
and that those in charge of the job should not be 
subject to pressure in the interest of wheat pro- 
ducers, oil producers or any other interest anywhere 
in the world. We hazarded the further guess that 
the use of petroleum, should it prove to be the ma- 
terial most quickly available, would add no more than 
a transient dribble to the draughts on our thousand 
year oil reserves, while creating a new industrial use 
for wheat could not fail to result in acreage expan- 
sion, a new agricultural inflation and an inevitable 
debacle when the nation some time turns back to 
natural rubber at war’s end. 

Some of our civic leader associates were not too 
pleased with our mild dissent to the proposal to give 
wheat farmers a leg up, but conceded that the general 
logic of our position might have some merit. We by 
no means pressed the casual debate, because a reso- 
lution more or less nowadays amounts to little, and 
this one at least would serve to warm the hearts 
of doughty Senators now sounding the tocsin of 
“rubber from wheat” in rehearsal for their appear- 
ance on the political hustings when the leaves begin 
to fall. 

Quite seriously, however, we cannot readily think 
of anything more economically absurd than to in- 
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crease our wheat production, or even use up some 
part of our transiently burdensome surplus, for the 
purpose of making synthetic rubber unless wheat 
should prove to be the material available in greatest 
supply, best adapted to use of present facilities and 
likely to result ‘in producing the greatest possible 
amount of rubber in the least possible time. Abso- 
lutely nothing else matters, nor should those respon- 
sible be subject to pressure of any kind from any 
source. 

A further point might perhaps be made that wheat 
is bread, that half the world is hungry for lack of 
bread and that the use of wheat for any purpose 
other than food for man and beast in order to: aid 
farmers or any other economic group denies all good 
sense and good order, particularly since the govern- 
ment already owns nearly all of the wheat at a‘ cost 
to the whole people of perhaps twice its intrinsic 
value, if such a basis can be computed. 

We failed, by the way, to mention that the ques- 
tion we raised in our committee stimulated less in- 
terest and milder debate than another one regarded 
as more pertinent, viz., that, since our city’s tributary 
territory produces both wheat and petroleum, we 
perhaps would do well to watch our step lest in 
favoring the use of one over the other we might get 
off on the wrong diplomatic foot. That was _ re- 
garded as really important, but its happy solution 
has no particular relation to this comment. 
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TOO MUCH LAW 


HE summary available to us of the decision of 

a United States Court of Appeals in the Quaker 
Oats case strikes our lay mind as pretty good law. 
The Quaker company challenged the authority of gov- 
ernment to set up an arbitrary formula for supple- 
menting flour and other cereal products with vitamins 
and minerals, call the compound “enriched” or “re- 
stored” and then compel compliance with the formula 
on an all or none basis. The court held the Quaker 
company was right. 

Similarly, it strongly appears to us that such 
state enactments as that of South Carolina under 
which a man may be put in jail for grinding clean 
wheat into pure and wholesome flour and offering it 
for sale as such, quite clearly exceed any authority 
possessed by the legislature of any state or even, 
to emphasize the point, by the Congress of the United 
States itself so long as the Constitution survives and 
continues to be interpreted in its reasonably obvious 
meaning. On its face the thing is as absurd as re- 
quiring that no one may eat a potato without salt 
or walk the street without wearing a green hat. 

We strongly felt and repeatedly said from the 
beginning of this commendable program for nutri- 
tional improvement that the chief danger to it lay in 
the idea of “having the law on ’em if they do not 
make, buy and eat what we say.” It is true that 
“enrichment” is entitled to protection from cheating 
and piracy by millers, bakers or merchants or to the 
injury of the consumer. That is the very heart and 
purpose of law. But, in this case, law undertook 
to grow a new product from the seed of its own 
wishes, decreed both the seed and the product to be 
sacrosanct and now goes on from there to what end 
we know not. Making the manufacture and sale of 
Nature’s own pure and wholesome product a crime 
merely suggests the possibilities. 

In our own observation and opinion this too great 
leaning on force of law, this differentiating between 
tweedle dum and tweedle dee by calling one supple- 
mented wheat product “enriched” and another “re- 
stored,” this whole atmosphere of confusion of nutri- 
tion, therapy and fine-spun regulations subject to 
bureaucratic whim, are very real threats to the whole 
fine program of making bread and other baked prod- 
ucts of flour better foods. Our own hope is that 
the power and sweep of essentially commercial pro- 
motion by the great milling and baking industries will 
relieve the whole splendid program from the need of 
too great dependence upon bureaucracy, now so rap- 
idly approaching autocracy. 
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SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 


high quality central and western Kan- 


sas choice milling wheat that it con- 


stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 


even that gathered by its own country 


buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Feeds All Milled Products 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 
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CHUBB & SON 
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90 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
additional definitions and regulations of 
temporary nature. I think that I can 
assure you that each state feed control 
official is familar with the handicaps 
under which the feed industry is labor- 
ing, and is making an earnest effort to 
meet the changing conditions, as they 
arise, in so far as their laws will permit. 

In adopting definitions and regula- 
tions, our association not only has the 
interests of the feed manufacturers in 
mind but also those of the feeders. The 
various state laws governing the sale 
of feeding stuffs were passed primarily 
for the benefit and protection of feed 
purchasers, and for this reason caution 
must be exercised by feed control offi- 
cials in considering the adoption of defi- 
nitions or rules which may affect ad- 
versely the ultimate consumers. In my 
opinion, general definitions to cover 
groups of ingredients having similar 
nutritive values should not be considered 
unless an actual scarcity or emergency 
exists. To adopt such definitions solely 
for economical reasons is not justifiable 
and is a dangerous practice in that 
eventually it would destroy much of the 
value and effectiveness of state feed 
laws. 

Many individuals think of the feed 
control official as being a policeman and 
exercising great dictatorial powers. In 
my way of thinking, a good feed con- 
trol official is not a dictator but rather 
a servant of the public. Through his 
daily tasks he is rendering a valuable 
service to the feed manufacturer, the 
local feed mixer, the feed dealer and 
the farmer. The thing with which he 
is concerned chiefly is the prevention 
and cure of misrepresentations. He be- 
lieves in fair play and while sometimes 
he is criticized severely by those being 
penalized for violation of the rules he 
must remain calm. This attribute of 
calmness or poise is very important at 
this particular time when the minds of 
all of us are disturbed with other num- 
erous war activities. 

Intelligent and thorough feed inspec- 
tion control is important in times of 
peace but it is far more important in 
times of war when adulterations are 
more likely to occur. As long as good 
quality ingredients are used and the 
analysis and ingredients of a feed are 
truthfully stated on proper labels pre- 
scribed by law, the manufacturer of 
such feed has no reason to fear inspec- 
tion of his product. On the other hand, 
if poor quality ingredients are used and 
the analysis and ingredients are falsi- 
fied, the manufacturer has reason to 
worry and should expect to pay the 
price of his neglect or misrepresenta- 
tions. 

In this connection the question is 
often asked—“How much = attention 
should feed control officials give to ad- 
vertisement claims or representations?” 
My answer to this question is that the 
feed control official can render a real 
service to the purchasers and compet- 
ing manufacturers by checking such 
claims whenever possible. Advertise- 
ments bearing exaggerated claims 
and misstatements oftentimes _ influ- 
ence a consumer into buying an expen- 
sive product unsuited for his needs. 
When this happens the office of the feed 
control official is usually the first place 
to which the consumer applies for in- 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce . MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





oJ VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City 

South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. I 
want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to remove the printing before I 
use the cloth for garments. 
Use of this cloth means quite a lot to 
me, because there are eight of us in 
our family and we use all the way from 
24 to 30 sacks of flour a year. 
I thank you mentally every time I wash 
a sack. 

Mrs. J. R. Armstrong 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


+ 
OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn { ; RAG” Buffalo + Chicago - Denver 
Detroit » East Pepperell » Houston :. ps Indianapolis - Kansas City « Los 


Angeles + Louisville » Memphis Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha + Peoria + Pittsburgh + St. Louis 
Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 


Mrs. J. R. Armstrong and her daughter show garments 
they have made from Swan’s Down flour bags. No- 
tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 
Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 


Thousands of Families Make 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 


Tuousanps of families that buy flour and feed 
in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 
in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 
tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 
this bonus to users of your products. Get in 
touch with your Bemis man for details. 
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British Trade Opinion Contrary 
to Wheat Conference Conclusion 


Lonpon, Enc.—Conclusions of the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference, which had 
been in session in Washington since last 
October, were discussed in Parliament 
on July 2. The terms of the agreement 
were outlined by F. C. Watkins, on be- 
half of the president of the Board of 
Trade. [Eprror’s Nore.—Details of the 
agreement were published in Tur Nortu- 
WESTERN Mitier of July 8 and are the 
subject of editorial comment in_ this 
week’s issue. | 

Comment by the Searle Grain Co., ot 
Winnipeg, Man., on the subject of the 
deliberations of the conference, has been 
given considerable publicity in the trade 
press of the United Kingdom, as it ex- 
presses the views of the majority of the 
grain and flour traders in this country. 
The article says it is disturbing to note 
from a phrase or two in the public press 
dispatches about the conference that it 
has in view some policy of planning pro- 
duction and -prices as a permanent policy 
after the war is ended. 

“This is something,’ says the writer, 
“which, if it is attempted, will be fraught 
with the greatest danger, for it seems to 
be quite contrary to the spirit expressed 
in: the Atlantic Charter. That docu- 
ment holds that the flow of raw materials 
and products should be as free as pos- 
sible between producers and consumers. 
Certain it is that if the people of Europe 
observe after this war that anything 
in the form of quota restrictions of ex- 
port and control of price is being at- 
tempted, it will lead them, as it did in 
the last decade before this war, to become 
suspicious, and to put as much of their 
own land as possible into wheat instead 
of into pastures and clovers to produce 
the livestock products, which, in the 
main, is the natural function of much 
of the European fertile land. 

“Furthermore, such things as quota and 





LORD WOOLTON ON THE 
FOOD SITUATION 


LoNnpvoNn, ENG.—Lord Woolton, min- 
ister of food, gave a serious warning 
against any complacency in regard to 
Britain’s food situation when he 
spoke on July 2 at a bread baking 
competition organized by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. 

“T shall tell you no rosy story,” he 
said. “I shall just ask you to face 
the facts of the position. There is no 
room for complacency. Look at the 
map and consider the sources of our 
supplies. See how much shipping we 
have lost.” 

“IT have been miserly to the last 
degree. I have even withdrawn the 
children’s ration of tea because I 
thought it would help supplies. I do 
not want to cut the tea ration if I can 
help it— but look at the map!” 





price control ever have ended in mutual 
recriminations, in ‘nationalism’ and in at- 
tempts at ‘self-sufficiency, which bad 
policies, in the opinion of many, have 
had much to do with bringing about the 
present war. . . 

“The Washington International Wheat 
Conference could perform a worthy serv- 
ice to wheat producers, to bread consum- 
ers and to the whole of mankind, if it 
would lend its weight to see that those 
barriers could be removed which have 
cluttered up international trade and 
which in the past have hindered the 
free flow of wheat from surplus areas 
to people in other countries who were 
suffering from the lack of bread.” 

The conference appears to have failed 
in such far-sighted action as above out- 
lined and is pursuing its pre-war plans 
for restriction of trade and production. 
The reactions of the wheat and flour im- 
port trades to the proposals are not like- 
ly to be commendatory. However, Mr. 
Dalton, president of the Board of Trade, 
thinks that the measures proposed will 
prevent chaotic trade in wheat when the 
war is ended. 

Referring, at a press conference, to the 
proposed post-war relief pool, Mr. Dal- 
ton said that the five countries partici- 
pating had given a practical illustration 
of their intention to secure “freedom from 
want” to oppressed peoples. 
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BRITAIN’S EGG RATIONING 
REGULATIONS ARE REVISED 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Ministry of Food 
is introducing certain drastic changes in 
regard to the supply of eggs to the public 
and of poultry food to domestic poultry 
keepers, which will come into force on 
Oct. 1. Eggs have long been on the 
list of rationed foods, it being necessary 
for each person to register with a dairy- 
man or provision store to obtain the two 
eggs allowed per month. 





Many people keep fowls in their back 
gardens to supply their own and, in some 
cases, their neighbors’ needs or partial 
needs, but all have been free to register 
at a shop for their ration of eggs if they 
so wished. In future, however, they will 
have to depend entirely on their own 
hens for their egg supply, as they will be 
called upon to surrender their shell egg 
ration registration at the shops. More- 
over, they will be allowed to keep only 
one hen per member of their household; 
that is to say if balancer meal is re- 
quired for feeding. On the other hand, 
they are at liberty to keep as many as 
they like, up to 25, if they can manage 
to feed them on household scraps, which 
some claim they can do with perhaps the 
addition of some of the unrationed con- 
centrates on the market. 

Hitherto, the domestic poultry keeper 
has been allowed 114, lbs of balancer meal 


per month for each bird kept when the 
application was made for a supply of 
meal for the purpose, but after Oct. 1 
next this will be reduced to 1 lb per 
bird, and, as already mentioned, the 
quantity available will be limited to one 
bird per person. The Ministry of Food, 
therefore, suggests that two or more 
households should join together so that 
a larger flock of birds may be maintained, 
but it would mean the surrender by each 
person concerned of his ration of shell 
eggs from any other source. For in- 
stance, a family, or group of six persons, 
each of whom surrendered his shell egg 
registration for six months, would receive 
a feedstuffs ration card allowing purchase 
of 24 lbs of balancer meal per month for 
six months. It is reckoned that by so 
doing the group would receive appre- 
ciably more eggs during that period than 
by getting them through the distributor. 

Under the revised scheme poultry 
keepers who propose to maintain more 
than 25 birds will be required to register 
for the sale of eggs with a packing sta- 
tion or licensed buyer for the disposal of 
their eggs, other than those required for 
their household, and steps will be taken 
to insure that they are in fact sold to 
a licensed buyer or packing station. 

The new scheme will probably Jead to 
the killing off of a number of birds, 
which by breeding have been considerably 
increased in recent months, unless the 
mutual sharing arrangement finds favor. 
The shortage in the feed situation nat- 
urally has been accentuated by the higher 
milling extraction and the government’s 
policy to give priority to milk produc- 
tion. The necessary reductions fall in 
the main on poultry and pigs and it is 
pointed out by the authorities that if 
the situation deteriorates further, addi- 
tional modifications will have to be made. 

Behind it all is the pressing need to 
economize in shipping space, and it is 
deemed more economical to import meat 
than wheat or feedingstuffs. Thus, by 
stress of circumstances the British peo- 
ple are being taught to become self- 
supporting, as far as possible, in regard 
to cereals and cereal products, and to 
excel in the art of improvisation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARM WEATHER REDUCES 
BAKERY DEMAND FOR FLOUR 


Lonvon, Ene. — Exceptionally fine 
weather prevailed in most parts of Great 
Britain throughout the month of June, 
with some fairly hot spells. Hot weath- 
er in this country invariably means a re- 
duction in the demand for flour and 
bread. With regard to the demand for 
flour by bakers there has been no excep- 
tion to the rule, for it has been slack 
for the last six or seven weeks. 

One of the causes for this at the present 
time is believed to be fear as to the keep- 
ing qualities of the 85% extraction flour, 
which bakers are compelled to use, name- 
ly in the proportion of three parts 85% 
wheatmeal and one part white flour, and 
of rope developing in the bread. There- 
fore, instead of buying new stocks of 





flour bakers are using up the flour they 
have on hand and only buying in small 
quantities, from hand-to-mouth. 

It is not so much a matter of less 
bread being eaten, although there has cer- 
tainly been a decline since the national 
wheatmeal loaf was introduced. A ques- 
tion as to the reduction in the consump- 
tion of bread was asked in Parliament 
recently but the answer given was that 
no statistics so far were available. Those 
who happened to hear the radio address 
to the United States by Mr. Hudson, the 
British minister of agriculture, will have 
heard him say that this country is eat- 
ing less meat and less butter (we hive 
to, owing to the strict rationing) but 
more bread and more vegetables, and 
25% more fresh milk than ever before. 
As Mr. Hudson said, we indeed “realize 
thankfully how fortunate we have been 
compared with European countries upon 
whom Hitler has bestowed his new order, 
in their sufferings and famine.” 

Other interesting details given by 
Mr. Hudson in his radio address were 
that the arable acreage in the United 
Kingdom had increased from 12,000,000 
acres to about 18,000,000 acres; wheit 
acreage was up by one third; the area 
under oats had risen from 2,500,000 to 
4,000,000 acres; that potato acreage had 
increased by 70%, and that we were now 
using 120,000 tractors and had becom? 
the most mechan‘zed farming country in 
Europe. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HOVIS, LACKING AN AUDIT, 
PAYS 20% FOR HALF YEAR 


Lonnon, Eno.—The forty-fourth or 
dinary general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., 
London and Macclesfield, was held here 
on July 2. The chairman of the com- 
pany, A. H. Dence, told the shareholders 
that for the third year in succession he 
was unable to place an audited account 
before them. He reminded them that 
their business was controlled by the Min- 
istry of Food and had been since the 
commencement of the war. The Minis- 
try of Food had given terms to the 
milling industry as regards remuneration, 
and in order to deal with the various 
items connected with this payment the 
industry had formed a pool company. 
Eventually the pool company would 
divide the amount it received from the 
Ministry of Food, roughly in accordance 
with a pre-war standard of profits. 
There was no minimum, but there was 
a limited maximum of remuneration. 
This arrangement, Mr. Dence said, did 
not err on the side of generosity and it 
could not possibly be suggested that 
millers were gaining any advantage from 
war conditions. 

Government restrictions and orders, in 
respect to the manufacture of flour, have 
greatly interfered with the production 
of Hovis flour, Mr. Dence said. 

A resolution was passed for the pay- 
ment of a dividend in the absence of ac- 
counts, at the rate of 20% per annum 
for the half year ended March 31, 1942. 
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SELF CONTROL NEEDED IN MILLING 
INDUSTRY 


from some kind of constitutional inability to put their price standards for 


. as well as United States millers appear to be suffering at present 


flour in order. Deplorably low prices are being accepted. In Canada, with its lim- 
ited number of big milling organizations, the situation could be corrected by a few 
long-distance telephone calls coupled with a will to co-operate, regardless of past 


grievances. 


Without trying to fix any of the blame for mistakes of the past and for- 


getting what are no longer any more than bitter memories of battles fought and lost, 
these leaders have it in their power to benefit their country, their industry and them- 
selves by getting together for a common purpose and sticking to it through thick and 


thin. 
new dispensation. 


No one needs to sacrifice either pride or profits in order to bring about this 


Nobody who knows the situation in which Canada and Canadian production in- 
dustries have been placed by the war can be unaware of the crying need for unity 
and co-operation between the many elements which go to make up the present in- 
dustrial structure. Nor can it be doubted that unity in purpose and policy is the key- 
stone about which a new and better set-up can be built. 


This is particularly true of flour milling. 


With their markets and prices under 


control millers must, if they hope to continue their present form of existence, learn 


to work together among themselves and with the control authorities at Ottawa. 


They 


have been under a measure of governmental supervision long enough now to know 
what this means and what failure on their part to carry out the wishes of the govern- 


ment would involve. 


Those who are for the present in charge of things at Ottawa are mostly sensible 


men whose chief aim is to do their job efficiently. 
as possible with the operation of mills or the freedom of owners. 
operation are the elements now most needed in this picture. 


They wish to interfere as little 
Harmony and co- 
The milling industry 


itself can do all the things required to bring that about. 





CANADIANS CLAIM HIGHER 
TAXES THAN GREAT BRITAIN 


Toronto, Onr.—The recent Canadian 
budget speech at Ottawa has given rise 
to speculation in parliamentary and press 
circles as to whether or not the new rates 
of income tax are not too burdensome. 
There is no grumbling from the public 
but members of parliament have been 
making comparisons and _ calculations 
which go to show that Canadian income 
tax rates are now higher than those of 
Great Britain. 

One table presented in the House of 
Commons during a speech on the budget 
by a member from Ontario shows that 
incomes ranging from $2,000 to $20,000 
are now to pay appreciably more than 
those of corresponding amounts in Great 
Britain. 

Comparisons of national tax rates in 
themselves are not always reliable guides 
as to the weight of taxation and this 
is particularly true as between Canada 
and Great Britain, since in Canada 
provinces and municipal bodies also col- 
lect very large sums from their people 
for which there is no counterpart in the 
United Kingdom. Canada also has a 
mass of indirect taxation which cuts 
deeply into even the lowest of incomes. 

The net result of all this is that Ca- 
nadians appear now to be paying higher 
taxes than the people of Britain. What- 
ever the facts with regard to such com- 
parisons between different countries in 
the group allied against Germany, Can- 
ada is making sure that her productive 
energies, including her money, are used 
to the limit in opposing the forces of evil 
let loose upon the world by the Hitler 
gang. 


LEW HUTCHINSON HEADS 
WHEAT ADVISORY GROUP 


Winnirec, Man.—Lew Hutchinson, di- 
rector and immediate past president of 
the Alberta Wheat Pool, has been elected 
chairman of the wheat advisory commit- 
tee to the Canadian Wheat Board. He 
succeeds D. G. McKenzie, chairman of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. 

Mr. McKenzie, who was appointed to 
his present position following the last 
meeting of the wheat advisory committee 
held early in the spring, finds his present 
work occupying his full time and has 
tendered his resignation from the advi- 
sory committee. 

R. C. Brown, a Manitoba director of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., has been 
appointed to the committee to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. McKenzie’s res- 
ignation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES D. FRASER, RETIRED 
GRAIN INSPECTOR, DIES 


WinnipeG, Man.—James D. Fraser, 67, 
formerly chief grain inspector for Can- 
ada with the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, died here July 11. 
service on Nov. 1, 1940. 





He retired from 


Mr. Fraser had been with the grain 
inspection department for more than 40 
He was chief inspector for the 
Dominion from 1925 until he reached the 
retirement age of 65 in 1940. 

When Mr. Fraser started with the 
inspection office in 1899 there were only 
four inspection offices in Canada. Today 
inspection offices are located at all impor- 
tant points from the Pacific to the At- 


years. 














The Late J. D. Fraser 


lantic and north from the international 
boundary to Churchill on Hudson Bay: 

Funeral services were held in Winni- 
peg July 13 and the body was sent to 
Paisley, Ont., his birthplace, for final 
rites and burial. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITS VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B, C.—On one of his regu- 
lar periodic inspection trips of the com- 
pany’s operations in British Columbia 
and Alberta, Robert Butchart in charge 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co.’s opera- 
tions in the West, was a visitor in Van- 
couver from his headquarters in Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS, OFFICIALS STUDY 
FLOUR PRICES AT OTTAWA 


Toronto, Ont.—Further conferences 
between millers and the authorities at 
Ottawa on flour prices for 1942-43 crop 
year have been held. The present ceil- 
ing over flour and bread is based on last 
year’s 70c for wheat at Fort William. 
This year the base will be 90c. 

The difference means 1/,c per loaf more 
for bread. Neither the millers nor the 
bakers can absorb that. These Ottawa 
deliberations have not concluded nor is 
any information as to their possible out- 
come available. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GAS WASTING ORDER CITED 
TO CANADIAN CONTROLLER 


Toronto, Ont.—The gas and oil con- 
troller for Canada has had his attention 
called to the fact that under a recent 
order of his department mills delivering 
feed by truck to farmers are forbidden 
to include with such deliveries a bag of 
flour where this is required for the farm- 
er’s family use. 

Instead the farmer must, if he needs 
flour, drive his own car to the mill for 
the flour, though this will mean a waste 
of gasoline and tires to say nothing of 
the farmer’s time. 


CANADA DISCUSSES 
BAG CONSERVATION 


Official Reports Situation “Not as Bad as 
Anticipated’”’—Some Supplies 
of Jute Coming In 

Toron'ro, Ont.—At the recent conven- 
tion of feed manufacturers in Montreal, 
J. H. Bonar, cotton and jute adminis- 
trator for Canada and one of the guest 
speakers, reported that the the bag situ- 
ation was not as bad as many antici- 
pated and that some supplies of jute 
were coming through and probably would 
He stated that Britain, the 
United States and Canada had in effect 
pooled raw material supplies, manufac- 


continue. 


turing facilities and demand. This means 
that Canada 


United States plans to increase cotton 


would share in present 
bag production enormously, he said, “at 
the same time stressing the importance 
of conserving bags by standardizing 
sizes, brands, etc., as far as possible. 

H. D. Parker, of the Canadian Bag 
Co,, Ltd., Montreal, also spoke on the 
subject of containers. He pointed out 
that normal Canadian consumption of 
the bag industry required one boatload 
of burlap a month from India. At pres- 
ent it was not coming in at that rate, 
he indicated. “Canadian bag manufac- 
turers have been promised considerable 
quantities of cotton and other substi- 
tutes,” he said, “and United States mills 
are reported to have switched from finer 
cottons to bag cloth and Canada _ is 
promised some portion of this new pro- 
duction.” 

Mr. Parker does not favor doing away 
with brands and trade-marks that have 
been built up over years, but said it 
would be necessary to eliminate duplicat- 
ing or near-duplicating lines. In re- 
gard to conservation of rubber he stated 
that changes shortened the life of rubber 
plates for printing and therefore should 
be avoided. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO MILLERS REACH 
AGREEMENT ON EXPORTS 
OF MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario winter wheat 
millers have reached an agreement with 
control authorities in Ottawa whereby 
they will be permitted to sell their total 
production of winter wheat millfeed to 
the end of June for export. This means 
they may sell the equivalent of that pro- 
duction since June is already past. 

The reason for this concession to On- 
tario mills is that they suffered losses 
under previous regulations which will 
be offset by the better prices available 
on these new export shipments. They 
have till the end of August to complete 
deliveries. 

Normally, winter wheat feed exports 
are limited to 50% of production. For 
the two months covered by this under- 
standing they may be 100%. Mills short 
of export permits for June may buy 
from other mills. 
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One-man Loans 


O MANY people have such 

a splendid credit record that 

you would hardly expect them 

to put up collateral, a car, or any 

other security — for reasonable 
amounts of personal credit. 


Such people borrow $50 to 
$1,000 at the “Northwestern”— 
for worthy or necessary pur- 
poses—solely on their own sig- 


nature. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
formation and help. While he may have 
used poor judgment in selecting such 
feed he, nevertheless, deserves some con- 
sideration and _ protection. 

Your feed business will prosper only 
as you are able to diagnose the needs of 
your customers and to convince your 
farmer and feeder friends of the wis- 
dom and economy of feeding the proper 
feed of good and dependable quality. 

I do not believe that it would be prac- 
tical to do away with the present re- 
quirements of state laws in regard to 
guarantees of protein, fat, crude fiber 
and ingredients and to permit claims of 
all kinds to be made by manufacturers. 
Instead of simplifying the matter of 
control, I am of the opinion that the 
situation would become more complex 
and unwieldy, especially for the feed 
control official, whose duty it would be 
to substantiate such claims. 

I must admit that in general, the 
present standard requirements give a 
much better idea of the value of th: 
individual feed ingredients than they 
do of mixed feeds containing a large 
number of different ingredients. I also 
realize that if Indiana is representative 
of other states, that feed ingredients, 
exclusive of whole and ground individual 
grains, now comprise only about 40% 
of the total tonnage of feeds compared 
to 75% in 1914. However, we need 
some basic requirements and the present 
scheme of guarantees, although quite 
old, is the best system that has been 
found to check the relative value and 
make up of feeds on a large scale in- 
spection. 3 

These basic requirements must be sup- 
plemented from time to time with addi- 
tional requirements in order to take 
care of important discoveries in the field 
of animal and poultry nutrition. This 
has been done in the case of certain 
mineral elements and vitamins where 
methods of analysis have been developed 
sufficiently so that they can be used 
successfully in feed control work. 

For example, some feed contro] lab- 
oratories are now conducting tests for 
fluorine in mineral feeds, vitamin A in 
fish oils, vitamin D in fish oils and other 
vitamin D supplements, carotene in a!- 
falfa products and feeds to which caro- 
tene is added and riboflavin in riboflavin 
supplements. These analyses and many 
others of similar nature are valuable 
aids in regulatory work. It is hoped 
that more control laboratories will find 
it possible to expand their activities and 
to include such analyses in their work. 

The lack of methods and equipment 
has handicapped the feed control labor- 
atories in the past and is still a major 
problem. More and better methods of 
evaluating feeds are needed but this is 
too large a field of research for the feed 
control chemists to undertake alone. This 
does not mean that we should close our 
eyes to this particular task but rather 
that we should take a progressive atti- 
tude and exert greater efforts to solve 
the weaknesses that exist in our present 
scheme of feed evaluation. 

One of the duties of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists is to 
study and devise methods for the exami- 
nation and analysis of feeds, and we as 
members of that association, must share 
in that responsibility. However, the 
development of new methods of analysis 
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<a TT \_\ “Made Good” Since 1855 


‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Dehra, Mich. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
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to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louls, Mo. 
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A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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wires much research work, and if 
e are to make any appreciable head- 
say we shall have to solicit the aid and 
vices of more research chemists and 
ytritionists. A few 
making worthwhile contributions in this 
eld but there should be a greater num- 
er participating in this research pro- 







laboratories are 









gram. 
Standardized methods are 
usually more accurate, less expensive and 
etter adapted to control work than 
bidlogical procedures. However, bio- 
logical methods have been found to be 
yeful in determining certain vitamin 
potencies, such as vitamin D in fish oils 
and other vitamin D supplements for 
poultry. 

Quite frequently we are told that the 
performance of a mixed feed is of 
greater significance than the chemical 
analysis of such feed. If this is true it 
would seem that the ideal way to test 
the feeding value of a mixed feed would 
be to conduct actual feeding trials, 
using the type of livestock for which 
the feed was prepared. Chick starting 
and broiler rations can be tested in this 
way and the gains in weight or gains in 
weight per unit weight of feed con- 
sumed recorded. 

For the past two years a few growth 
tests of this kind have been made in our 
state control laboratory. The results 
of this experimental work may never 
be published because the tests were 
designed to compare biological methods 
with chemical methods in evaluating 
feeds. The feeds used in the experi- 
ments were commercial chick starting 
rations which were offered for sale by 
Indiana dealers. These feeds were fed 
for a period of six weeks to lots of 
baby chicks composed. of fifteen chicks 
to each lot, and an attempt was made 
to correlate the average gains in weight 
of the various lots with the chemical 
analyses of the feeds. 

It is not my purpose to defend or con- 
demn the value of chemical analyses in 
evaluating mixed feeds but a significant 
correlation was found between the 
gains in weight of the chicks and the 
total protein present in the starting 
feeds. In the first experiment twenty 
different starting rations were tested 
and the correlation coefficient was 0.55. 
The following year thirty samples were 
tested and a correlation of 0.68 was 
found. In this test the correlation be- 
tween the grams of feed consumed per 
gram gain in weight of the chicks and 
the protein content of the feeds was 
—0.55. 

In other words, less feed of higher 
protein content was required to pro- 
duce the same gain in weight. Of course, 
all of us recognize the fact that in- 
gredients can be mixed in a chick start- 
ing ration in proportions to give a high 
protein content and yet the feed may 
not give a satisfactory growth response. 
Nevertheless, those of you who are sta- 
tistically minded know that a correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.6 cannot be ignored. 

To use a biological procedure to test 
a laying ration for its ability to main- 
tain the hen and produce eggs or to 
test dairy feed on dairy cows seems ab- 
surd from a practical control stand- 
point. Furthermore, feeds of the same 
general type are prepared for different 
purposes and are recommended to be 
fed in different ways. These and many 
other factors complicate the dreams of 
those advocating biological control 
methods. 
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Just how to solve this problem no one 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


seems to know, but it would appear 
that the best procedure to follow at the 
present time is to retain our present 
methods of evaluation and to add to 
them such _ biological and _ chemical 
methods which are found to be applica- 
ble in feed control work. In this period 
of rapid progress your laboratory chem- 
ists and scientific staff can be helpful 
in the development of more satisfactory 
control techniques and with the com- 
bined efforts and co-operation of all, 
perhaps improvement of controP methods 
for evaluating feeds will result. 


During the last several years the word 
“co-operation” has been one of the key 
words in addresses of this kind. 
A co-operative spirit does exist be- 
tween the two associations and its ef- 
fect has brought about a better under- 
standing of our problems and has re- 
sulted in the manufacture of more 
wholesome feeds and more efficient con- 
trol service. 

In this critical period when food pro- 
duction is being stressed and the farm- 
ers are being urged to produce more 
meat, more milk and more eggs, feed 
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will play an increasingly essential part 
in the “Food for Freedom” program. 
This program cannot be carried out sat- 
isfactorily unless good quality feeds are 
provided. 

You feed manufacturers and we con- 
trol officials have a definite obligation 
to fulfill in this regard and we must 
not fail in this important task. With 
zeal and courage let us do our part to 
uphold and maintain those ideals which 
we cherish and which are exemplified 
by the principles of democracy: peace, 
liberty and justice for all. 
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One-man Loans 


O MANY people have such 

a splendid credit record that 

you would hardly expeet them 

to put up collateral, a car, or any 

other security — for reasonable 
amounts of personal credit. 


Such people borrow $50 to 
$1,000 at the “Northwestern”’— 
for worthy or necessary pur- 
poses—solely on their own sig- 


nature. 
* 


All kinds of personal and business loans 
. to enable the borrower to get ahead. 


Northwestern 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Main Office—6th to 7th St. (On Marquette), or any “North- 


western” Bank: Lincoln, Lake Street, North American Offices 


Central Northwestern National, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Northwestern Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Affiliated With Northwest Bancorporation 
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formation and help. While he may have 
used poor judgment in selecting such 
feed he, nevertheless, deserves some con- 
sideration and protection. 

Your feed business will prosper only 
as you are able to diagnose the needs of 
your customers and to convince your 
farmer and feeder friends of the wis- 
dom and economy of feeding the proper 
feed of good and dependable quality. 

I do not believe that it would be prac- 
tical to do away with the present re- 
quirements of state laws in regard to 
guarantees of protein, fat, crude fiber 
and ingredients and to permit claims of 
all kinds to be made by manufacturers. 
Instead of simplifying the matter of 
control, I am of the opinion that the 
situation would become more complex 
and unwieldy, especially for the feed 
control official, whose duty it would be 
to substantiate such claims. 

I must admit that in general, the 
present standard requirements give a 
much better idea of the value of th: 
individual feed ingredients than they 
do of mixed feeds containing a large 
number of different ingredients. I also 
realize that if Indiana is representative 
of other states, that feed ingredients, 
exclusive of whole and ground individual 
grains, now comprise only about 40% 
of the total tonnage of feeds compared 
to 75% in 1914. However, we need 
some basic requirements and the present 
scheme of guarantees, although quite 
old, is the best system that has been 
found to check the relative value and 
make up of feeds on a large scale in- 
spection. 

These basic requirements must be sup- 
plemented from time to time with addi- 
tional requirements in order to take 
care of important discoveries in the field 
of animal and poultry nutrition. This 
has been done in the case of certain 
mineral elements and vitamins where 
methods of analysis have been developed 
sufficiently so that they can be used 
successfully in feed control work. 

For example, some feed contro] lab- 
oratories are now conducting tests for 
fluorine in mineral feeds, vitamin A in 
fish oils, vitamin D in fish oils and other 
vitamin D supplements, carotene im a'- 
falfa products and feeds to which caro- 
tene is added and riboflavin in riboflavin 
supplements. These analyses and many 
others of similar nature are valuable 
aids in regulatory work. It is hoped 
that more control laboratories will find 
it possible to expand their activities and 
to include such analyses in their work. 

The lack of methods and equipment 
has handicapped the feed control labor- 
atories in the past and is still a major 
problem. More and better methods of 
evaluating feeds are needed but this is 
too large a field of research for the feed 
control chemists to undertake alone. This 
does not mean that we should close our 
eyes to this particular task but rather 
that we should take a progressive atti- 
tude and exert greater efforts to solve 
the weaknesses that exist in our present 
scheme of feed evaluation. 

One of the duties of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists is to 
study and devise methods for the exami- 
nation and analysis of feeds, and we as 
members of that association, must share 
in that responsibility. However, the 
development of new methods of analysis 
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requires much research work, and if 
we are to make any appreciable head- 
way we shall have to solicit the aid and 
services of more research chemists and 
nutritionists. A few laboratories are 
making worthwhile contributions in this 
field but there should be a greater num- 
ber participating in this research pro- 
gram. 

Standardized chemical methods are 
usually more accurate, less expensive and 
better adapted to control work than 
biological procedures. However, bio- 
logical methods have been found to be 
useful in determining certain vitamin 
potencies, such as vitamin D in fish oils 
and other vitamin D supplements for 
poultry. 

Quite frequently we are told that the 
performance of a mixed feed is of 
greater significance than the chemical 
analysis of such feed. If this is true it 
would seem that the ideal way to test 
the feeding value of a mixed feed would 
be to conduct actual feeding trials, 
using the type of livestock for which 
the feed was prepared. Chick starting 
and broiler rations can be tested in this 
way and the gains in weight or gains in 
weight per unit weight of feed con- 
sumed recorded. 

For the past two years a few growth 
tests of this kind have been made in our 
state control laboratory. The results 
of this experimental work may never 
be published because the tests were 
designed to compare biological methods 
with chemical methods in evaluating 
feeds. The feeds used in the experi- 
ments were commercial chick starting 
rations which were offered for sale by 
Indiana dealers. These feeds were fed 
for a period of six weeks to lots of 
baby chicks composed of fifteen chicks 
to each lot, and an attempt was made 
to correlate the average gains in weight 
of the various lots with the chemical 
analyses of the feeds. 

It is not my purpose to defend or con- 
demn the value of chemical analyses in 
evaluating mixed feeds but a significant 
correlation was found between the 
gains in weight of the chicks and the 
total protein present in the starting 
feeds. In the first experiment twenty 
different starting rations were tested 
and the correlation coefficient was 0.55. 
The following year thirty samples were 
tested and a correlation of 0.68 was 
found. In this test the correlation hbe- 
tween the grams of feed consumed per 
gram gain in weight of the chicks and 
the protein content of the feeds was 
—0.55. 

In other words, less feed of higher 
protein content was required to pro- 
duce the same gain in weight. Of course, 
all of us recognize the fact that in- 
gredients can be mixed in a chick start- 
ing ration in proportions to give a high 
protein content and yet the feed may 
not give a satisfactory growth response. 
Nevertheless, those of you who are sta- 
tistically minded know that a correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.6 cannot be ignored. 

To use a biological procedure to test 
a laying ration for its ability to main- 
tain the hen and produce eggs or to 
test dairy feed on dairy cows seems ab- 
surd from a practical control stand- 
point. Furthermore, feeds of the same 
general type are prepared for different 
purposes and are recommended to be 
fed in different ways. These and many 
other factors complicate the dreams of 
those advocating biological control 
methods. 


Just how to solve this problem no one 
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seems to know, but it would appear 
that the best procedure to follow at the 
present time is to retain our present 
methods of evaluation and to add to 
them such biological and _ chemical 
methods which are found to be applica- 
ble in feed control work. In this period 
of rapid progress your laboratory chem- 
ists and scientific staff can be helpful 
in the development of more satisfactory 
control techniques and with the com- 
bined efforts and co-operation of all, 
perhaps improvement of controP methods 
for evaluating feeds will result. 


During the last several years the word 
“co-operation” has been one of the key 
words in addresses of this kind. 
A co-operative spirit does exist be- 
tween the two associations and its ef- 
fect has brought about a better under- 
standing of our problems and has re- 
sulted in the manufacture of more 
wholesome feeds and more efficient con- 
trol service. 

In this critical period when food pro- 
duction is being stressed and the farm- 
ers are being urged to produce more 
meat, more milk and more eggs, feed 
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will play an increasingly essential part 
in the “Food for Freedom” program. 
This program cannot be carried out sat- 
isfactorily unless good quality feeds are 
provided. 

You feed manufacturers and we con- 
trol officials have a definite obligation 
to fulfill in this regard and we must 
not fail in this important task. With 
zeal and courage let us do our part to 
uphold and maintain those ideals which 
we cherish and which are exemplified 
by the principles of democracy: peace, 
liberty and justice for all. 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








TOMORROW'S TORCHBEARERS. 

If you are one of those who think 
American youth is soft and sloppy, that 
its culture is measured by the moaning 
music of the juke box, its morals rub- 
ber-tired, its politics of the WPA model, 
its economic principles molded by the 
government-owes-me-a-living school and 
its patriotic ideals wrapped up in the 
easy-money doctrine of get-all-you-can- 
other 
words, you think the upcoming genera- 


and-give-what-you-must—if, in 


tion is on about the moronic level of 
the adult generation just above it, listen 
for a moment to 18-year-old Patricia 
Ostroot, just out of Grant High School 
in Portland, Oregon (she is the daugh- 
ter of Paul Ostroot, Pacific Northwest 
divisional manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s grain department): 


bs We don't know where or when the 
light of freedom was first kindled. Perhaps 
it is a part of the spark that shines in us. 
At least, it is necessary to our forward 
march. That light was carried by the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the British; and 
finally it was brought to our shores. We 
had to fight to win it, but we won it. We 
had to fight to hold it, but we held it. We 
became free and we remained free because 
we understood freedom’s one requirement. 
Freedom demands use. . . Ever since its 
beginning, there have been forces that have 
tried to suffocate the light of freedom, but 
always it shines through. And so today 
we the people hold in our hands the last 
flicker of that light which has been man’s 
hope of dawn for over 2,000 years. We 
the people wonder and in the still darkness 
of the night we are afraid. We should be. 
For in our hands lies the decision. Either 
this world will be plunged into a night 
darker and more terrifying than any it has 
ever known before, or we will come through 
closer to the dawn. We are being watched. 
The eyes that have seen this light flicker 
before are upon us now. Woodrow Wilson, 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington. They 
could tell us what to do, but we the people 
must do it. . . . We have freedom of re- 
ligion. We will worship and we will work. 
We have freedom of expression. We will 
speak and we will be honest. We will fight 
and die. We will pray and live. Then we 
will emerge, and march, the torch held 
high. . . . To that torch we will add free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. We 
will laugh and sing, love and believe. The 
light will shine more brightly and the dawn 
will come. 


This is not all that Patricia has to 
say. Her oration (for it is the winning 
entry in the Oregon American Legion 
oratorical contest) has much to say 
about the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which is her main 
subject. She seems to be familiar with 
the Constitution, and with its past and 
present values and implications. 

When Patricia spoke her piece before 
the recent annual meeting of the Oregon 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association she 
had an ovation. Doubtless the gentlemen 
who heard her were aware that they 
were not merely being entertained. They 
should have come away filled with the 
gratifying conviction that the tangled 
affairs inherited from us are not mis- 
placed in the hands of her generation. 


. Westbrook Pegler, the colum- 
nist, says he received 22 loaves of bread 
“of many flavors and textures” from bak- 
ers who wanted to persuade him that not 


all baker’s bread was an ersatz for rub- 
ber, as he had so engagingly nominated it 
in one of his recent outbursts. He had so 
many letters, in fact, and from all sides 
received so much information, so much 
contrary theory and so many strong opin- 
ions, few of which were corroborative of 
his own, that he was obliged to encore his 
bread act. . . . There is a great change in 
the script, however, for this second ap- 
pearance. Now he blames everything 
upon the housewife and her insistence 
upon big loaves for little money. His 
ultimate conclusion is that, in the mat- 
ter of bread, “you get no more than you 
pay for,” a phrase which is nearly satis- 
factory, but has in it something of the 
cagey reticence that results from stating 
the Golden Rule in negative terms... . 
Mr. Pegler’s second appearance on the 
bread platform is about what the first one 
ought to have been and would have been 
if he had not momentarily lapsed from his 
usual high journalistic standards in not 
gathering all the easily obtainable facts 
before sounding his opinions. 


WAR ON THE FOOD FRONT.— 
We are informed categorically by no 
less an authority than Food Field Re- 
porter, weekly journal of the grocery 
trade, that independent retail grocers 
are at war on Leon Henderson’s OPA. 
Declaration of this internecine conflict 
was made at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers in Chicago. 

The grocers are in revolt against what 
they term an effort to put a Gestapo 
over them, and against a price squeeze 
which they anticipate will run them out 
of business. OPA officials have noted 
that in many cases retail cost of living 
items prices have not been posted in 
retail stores. This, says Food Field Re- 
porter, is war. But the journal does 
not appear to endorse this particular 
weapon of war, for editorially it sagely 
counsels its readers that price lists 
should be prepared, just as the law 
requires. 

Gloomy, indeed, are the reflections of 
Food Field Reporter’s editor. He sees 
a possible parallel between this country 
and France. Long ago he came to the 
conclusion that what happened to France 
was an exhaustion of public morale. 
This came from the fact that French 
business men loved business more than 
they loved France, labor loved unionism 
more than it loved France, retailers loved 
profit more than they loved France, the 
public loved an unchanged standard of 
living more than it did France or its 
own sons on the battlefields. And now, 
in this country, the editor sums up our 
progress in the same morale-busting 
direction as something like this: 

“The last thing that is being consid- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ered is the dependence of the consumer 
upon the food industry. Perhaps it does 
not matter if the morale of the industry 
finally breaks and the government takes 
it over or it operates as a broken down 
and inefficient instrument. This may fol- 
low the pattern of France, the conflict 
between the bureaucrat, protecting his 
sinecure, and the manufacturer more in 
love with business than France. This is 
not wholly true here as manufacturers 
are showing their patriotic willingness 
to work against even the hardships of 
bureaucracy. But what happens to the 
consumer, bedevilled by the conflict in 
the industry and hopelessly confused? 
Is exhaustion of industry, retailer and 
finally consumer morale going to do the 
job on our home front that the same set 
of conditions accomplished on the home 
front of France?” 

We are not very practical about these 
things, but it seems to us high time for 
the annual grocers’ picnic. 


Sugar is not taking it lying down. In a 
current press release by the United States 
Beet Sugar Association we learn: “There 
has been so much emphasis on vitamins 
and minerals that we must take the great- 
est care not to neglect another equally 
important type of food—and that is the 
‘energy giving foods.’” Sugar, the asso- 
ciation assures us, “is the finest, most 
digestible quick energy food we have.” 








| Contributors’ Corner 





Gates Hebbard thinks he is safe in 
saying he has written more advertising 
material about baked goods than any 
other human being. It runs the gamut— 
newspaper advertising copy, inserts, pos- 
ters, billboards, radio commercials, house- 
wife letters, and plain and fancy pub- 
licity of all kinds. Labors of this nature 
might render some people incapable of 
writing poetry, but not Mr. Hebbard. He 
is an occasional contributor of verse to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, and the 
close linking of his vocation with the 
world of bread (he is a member of the 
copy department of Standard Brands, 
Inc.) makes that subject inevitable to 
much of the product of his avocation. 

Mr. Hebbard comes naturally by his 
penchant for rhyming, for his father, the 
late Judge J. C. B. Hebbard, also wrote 
poetry, between cases and decisions, and 
his mother, daughter of one of California’s 
great forty-niners, Dr. Justin Gates, was 
a@ newspaper woman. 

Born in California in 1908, Gates Heb- 
bard has spent most of his life in New 
York City. He received his education 
at his mother’s boarding school, which 


she opened there in 1917, a year after 
her husband’s death, and at Stony Brook 
School on Long Island. After a few hec- 
tic years in Wall Street he joined the 
Fleischmann Co. in 1919 and has been 
with that organization and its successor 
ever since. 

“I had my first poem published,” con- 
fesses Gates, “in Edward Hope’s column 





A 


Gates Hebbard 


in the New York Herald-Tribune in 1928, 
and since that fatal day my verses have 
appeared frequently in a large number of 
publications including, I am proud to 
say, THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER. Since 
last September, I have been dreaming up 
a monthly page called “Truffles and 
Trifles” for Gourmet, and I also contrib- 
ute epicurean poems to that admirable 
journal of good food and good living. All 
of this extra-curricular work is done with 
the aid of midnight oil (positively no 
mirrors are used in the act, folks). I once 
wrote a play called ‘Parting Gesture,’ in 
which all the characters, including the 
grandmother, were gangsters. It played 
one consecutive night in Brooklyn. My 
favorite movie star always has been and 
always will be Gloria Swanson. I hate 
any kind of exercise except dancing and 
swimming, I think Enriched White Bread 
should be compulsory in every home. 
Whether or not I would make some wife 
a good husband remains to be seen. As 
for the picture accompanying this stirring 
account of myself, I must confess it isn’t 
a brand new one but I think it will serve 
as a general outline of what I look like, 
at least one side of me. I have no way 
of knowing whether my illustrious an- 
cestors, Sir Walter Raleigh and Roger 
Williams, would approve of it, but, any- 


‘way, my mother thinks I have a beautiful 


nose and here it is.” 
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After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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Again We Say: 
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there is no better flour made than 
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Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
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COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, I. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
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MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 
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Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
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luffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








TOMORROW'S TORCHBEARERS. 

If you are one of those who think 
American youth is soft and sloppy, that 
its culture is measured by the moaning 
music of the juke box, its morals rub- 
ber-tired, its politics of the WPA model, 
its economic principles molded by the 
government-owes-me-a-living school and 
its patriotic ideals wrapped up in the 
easy-money doctrine of get-all-you-can- 
other 
words, you think the upcoming genera- 


and-give-what-you-must—if, — in 


tion is on about the moronic level of 
the adult generation just above it, listen 
for «a moment to 18-year-old Patricia 
Ostroot, just out of Grant High School 
in Portland, Oregon (she is the daugh- 
ter of Paul Ostroot, Pacific Northwest 
divisional manager of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s grain department) : 


. . . We don’t know where or when the 
light of freedom was first kindled. Perhaps 
it is a part of the spark that shines in us. 
At least, it is necessary to our forward 
march, That light was carried by the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the British; and 
finally it was brought to our shores. We 
had to fight to win it, but we won it. We 
had to fight to hold it, but we held it. We 
became free and we remained free because 
. we understood freedom’s one requirement. 
Freedom demands use. . . Ever since its 
beginning, there have been forces that have 
tried to suffocate the light of freedom, but 
always it shines through. And so today 
we the people hold in our hands the last 
flicker of that light which has been man’s 
hope of dawn for over 2,000 years. We 
the people wonder and in the still darkness 
of the night we are afraid. We should be. 
For in our hands lies the decision. Either 
this world will be plunged into a night 
darker and more terrifying than any it has 
ever known before, or we will come through 
closer to the dawn. We are being watched. 
The eyes that have seen this light flicker 
before are upon us now. Woodrow Wilson, 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington. They 
could tell us what to do, but we the people 
must do it. . . We have freedom of re- 
ligion. We will worship and we will work. 
We have freedom of expression. We will 
speak and we will be honest. We will fight 
and die. We will pray and live. Then we 
will emerge, and march, the torch held 
high. . . . To that torch we will add free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. We 
will laugh and sing, love and believe. The 
light will shine more brightly and the dawn 
will come. 


This is not all that Patricia has to 
say. Her oration (for it is the winning 
entry in the Oregon American Legion 
oratorical contest) has much to say 
about the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which is her main 
subject. She seems to be familiar with 
the Constitution, and with its past and 
present values and implications. 

When Patricia spoke her piece before 
the recent annual meeting of the Oregon 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association she 
had an ovation. Doubtless the gentlemen 
who heard her were aware that they 
were not merely being entertained. They 
should have come away filled with the 
gratifying conviction that the tangled 
affairs inherited from us are not mis- 
placed in the hands of her generation. 


Westbrook Pegler, the colum- 
nist, says he received 22 loaves of bread 
“of many flavors and textures” from bak- 
ers who wanted to persuade him that not 


all baker’s bread was an ersatz for rub- 
ber, as he had so engagingly nominated it 
in one of his recent outbursts. He had so 
many letters, in fact, and from all sides 
received so much information, so much 
contrary theory and so many strong opin- 
ions, few of which were corroborative of 
his own, that he was obliged to encore his 
bread act. . . . There is a great change in 
the script, however, for this second ap- 
pearance. Now he blames everything 
upon the housewife and her insistence 
upon big loaves for little money. His 
ultimate conclusion is that, in the mat- 
ter of bread, “you get no more than you 
pay for,” a phrase which is nearly satis- 
factory, but has in it something of the 
cagey reticence that results from stating 
the Golden Rule in negative terms... . 
Mr. Pegler’s second appearance on the 
bread platform is about what the first one 
ought to have been and would have been 
if he had not momentarily lapsed from his 
usual high journalistic standards in not 
gathering all the easily obtainable facts 
before sounding his opinions. 


WAR ON THE FOOD FRONT.— 
We are informed categorically by no 
less an authority than Food Field Re- 
porter, weekly journal of the grocery 
trade, that independent retail grocers 
are at war on Leon Henderson’s OPA. 
Declaration of this internecine conflict 
was made at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers in Chicago. 

The grocers are in revolt against what 
they term an effort to put a Gestapo 
over them, and against a price squeeze 
which they anticipate will run them out 
of business. OPA officials have noted 
that in many cases retail cost of living 
items prices have not been posted in 
retail stores. This, says Food Field Re- 
porter, is war. But the journal does 
not appear to endorse this particular 
weapon of war, for editorially it sagely 
counsels its readers that price lists 
should be prepared, just as the law 
requires. 

Gloomy, indeed, are the reflections of 
Food Field Reporter's editor. He sees 
a possible parallel between this country 
and France. Long ago he came to the 
conclusion that what happened to France 
was an exhaustion of public morale. 
This came from the fact that French 
business men loved business more than 
they loved France, labor loved unionism 
more than it loved France, retailers loved 
profit more than they loved France, the 
public loved an unchanged standard of 
living more than it did France or its 
own sons on the battlefields. And now, 
in this country, the editor sums up our 
progress in the same morale-busting 
direction as something like this: 

“The last thing that is being consid- 


By Carroll K. Michener 











ered is the dependence of the consumer 
upon the food industry. Perhaps it does 
not matter if the morale of the industry 
finally breaks and the government takes 
it over or it operates as a broken down 
and inefficient instrument. This may fol- 
low the pattern of France, the conflict 
between the bureaucrat, protecting his 
sinecure, and the manufacturer more in 
love with business than France. This is 
not wholly true here as manufacturers 
are showing their patriotic willingness 
to work against even the hardships of 
bureaucracy. But what happens to the 
consumer, bedevilled by the conflict in 
the industry and hopelessly confused? 
Is exhaustion of industry, retailer and 
finally consumer morale going to do the 
job on our home front that the same set 
of conditions accomplished on the home 
front of France?” 

We are not very practical about these 
things, but it seems to us high time for 
the annual grocers’ picnic. 


Sugar is not taking it lying down. In a 
current press release by the United States 
Beet Sugar Association we learn: “There 
has been so much emphasis on vitamins 
and minerals that we must take the great- 
est care not to neglect another equally 
important type of food—and that is the 
‘energy giving foods.’” 
ciation assures us, “is the finest, most 
digestible quick energy food we have.” 


Sugar, the asso- 





| Contributors’ Corner 





Gates Hebbard thinks he is safe in 
saying he has written more advertising 
material about baked goods than any 
other human being. It runs the gamut— 
newspaper advertising copy, inserts, pos- 
ters, billboards, radio commercials, house- 
wife letters, and plain and fancy pub- 
licity of all kinds. Labors of this nature 
might render some people incapable of 
writing poetry, but not Mr. Hebbard. He 
is an occasional contributor of verse to 
THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, and the 
close linking of his vocation with the 
world of bread (he is a member of the 
copy department of Standard Brands, 
Inc.) makes that subject inevitable to 
much of the product of his avocation. 

Mr. Hebbard comes naturally by his 
penchant for rhyming, for his father, the 
late Judge J. C. B. Hebbard, also wrote 
poetry, between cases and decisions, and 
his mother, daughter of one of California’s 
great forty-niners, Dr. Justin Gates, was 
a newspaper woman. 

Born in California in 1908, Gates Heb- 
bard has spent most of his life in New 
York City. He received his education 
at his mother’s boarding school, which 


she opened there in 1917, a year after 
her husband’s death, and at Stony Brook 
School on Long Island. After a few hec- 
tic years in Wall Street he joined the 
Fleischmann Co. in 1919 and has been 
with that organization and its successor 
ever since. 

“IT had my first poem published,” con- 
fesses Gates, “in Edward Hope’s column 
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Gates Hebbard 


in the New York Herald-Tribune in 1928, 
and since that fatal day my verses have 
appeared frequently in a large number of 
publications including, I am proud to 
say, THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. Since 
last September, I have been dreaming up 
a monthly page called “Truffles and 
Trifles” for Gourmet, and I also contrib- 
ute epicurean poems to that admirable 
journal of good food and good living. All 
of this extra-curricular work is done with 
the aid of midnight oil (positively no 
mirrors are used in the act, folks). I once 
wrote a play called ‘Parting Gesture,’ in 
which all the characters, including the 
grandmother, were gangsters. It played 
one consecutive night in Brooklyn. My 
favorite movie star always has been and 
always will be Gloria Swanson. I hate 
any kind of exercise except dancing and 
swimming, I think Enriched White Bread 
should be compulsory in every home. 
Whether or not I would make some wife 
a good husband remains to be seen. As 
for the picture accompanying this stirring 
account of myself, I must confess it isn’t 
a brand new one but I think it will serve 
as a general outline of what I look like, 
at least one side of me. I have no way 
of knowing whether my illustrious an- 
cestors, Sir Walter Raleigh and Roger 
Williams, would approve of it, but, any- 
way, my mother thinks I have a beautiful 
nose and here it is.” 
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RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 


Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


Chicago, U1. 
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Again We Say: 


AN mute who makes it or 
where it comes from’ 


there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Taecnts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 





Massillon, Ohio 
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Kansas City, Kan. 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 












General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














GROWN 
MILLS 







Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 









































Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorE Orry 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 












































FAMILY PATENTS A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


White Crest Red Crest BIRC HMONT 


: ‘ Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
High Ratio Cake Flours ent that will stand comparison 


LGt — and — 
Sponge Cracker Flour WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Leavenworth, Kansas 300 Bbls Capacity 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS oH: 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
meat Ae lity Fl, 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole Q ua 'y ours 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour Mill at Sales Office 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS CYLINDER SEPARATORS Alt. 


1863-1941 MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA|B 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. DUST COLLECTORS a 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
















NEW ULM ROLLER Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
MILL CO. Grain Co., Inc. 
Red Jacket Patent _Line country houses in five states 
Double Seven High Gluten Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA Kansas City, Me. 
ny, We are always ready to fill your 
Pfeffer Milling Company requirements of 
Manufact f Pure High- 
so a MILLING WHEAT 
ds: Lebanon Bell, ; 
Flake White, Fluffy Raffles Tone’ MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
+ wiufty 5 
ed Sa 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 























Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours DIXI & Li LY 
“ ” 
AMERICAN EAGLE A flour without an equal anywhere 
“THE ADMIRAL Plain and Self-rising 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Salina, Kansas BUHLER, KANSAS 











F. & R.’s eae eS car as agi 
> Se KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard Flo ur B ro kers 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture OMAHA, NEB. 
Manufactured by Offices: 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. New York City and San Francisco 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 























**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ ° eage 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” King Milling Company 


Our mill is located in the high protein High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
wheat district of central western Kan- Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
ens, and secures most of its wheat . Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriiume Co., Inman, Kan. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 10, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





























RIMRIS 20. ccce 126,359 176 345 1,143 
Private terminals 1 - r 6 
lee 126,360 176 358 1,149 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,623 ve 29 39 
Int. public and 

éemi-public ele- 

WHEGTE ccossces 16,419 es 11 52 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
WE. aewacess 843 
Prince Rupert... 1,206 

MEE. spseseee 165,068 176 398 1,239 
WORE OHO ccccccs 119,289 444 609 750 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,644 20 221 66 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

i, Aes 182 
TOG csccnse 4,826 20 221 66 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

ME o'6-¥64:6609 3,896 be 28 22 

eae 128 3 202 91 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
eee 278 Pa 15 3 
WD ke cGwane 4,302 3 245 117 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 10, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .244,234 1,961 16,307 17,219 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CO Gev. savveons 3,207 — 423 269 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-July 10, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..199,571 2,438 19,126 17,121 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


Orm Gi¥. ..scece 6,771 1 192 


o 
~ 
o 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 11, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

-——Receipts——, --Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 








Chicago ... 21 312 32 26 «6139 30 
Duluth .... 129 57 oe 263 196 as 
Indpls. .... 13 80 10 14 42 20 
Kan. City . 936 81 8 329 128 4 
Milwaukee. oe 39 2 «e 5 2 
Mpls. ..... 378 119 36 0 «=122 44 45 
Omaha ... 287 43 12 18 96 24 
Peoria .... 11 129 3 30 33 4 
Sioux City. & 43 ve 12 51 12 
St. Joseph. 192 10 26 23 3 2 
St. Louis.. 214 55 10 66 25 
Wichita ... 321 os oo 86 
Totals ..2,510 968 139 1,047 762 143 
Last year..5,413 651 371 1,152 1,071 209 
Seaboard— 
Galveston... 15 
Totals .. 15 es rr 
Last year.. 306 24 12 ° o% 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CHACRRS cccccacrer na 27 2 2 
eC ) PPerrrer 1 ea os es 
Indianapolis ..... a 3 3 7 
Milwaukee ....... es 2 ‘ oe 
Minneapolis ...... 33 ae 29 a 
POOF cccccccsecs 2 9 2 20 
Sioux City ....... 2 ee os 7" 
Ge. EMO cccccvcce 1 3 
DOOR aw cccnarce 39 41 39 22 
EMRE POOF 6ccc0ces 167 23 105 21 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 13, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis «*St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 














eee 800 = 625 200 1,700" 300 
August 1,700 900 oo: eh 300 
September . 840 600 -. SylOP 400 
October ... 600 600 .. 3,990 400 
November . 2,280 1,560 -. 1,206 100 
December . 960 << a 100 xe 

Totals ... 7,180 4,285 200 15,775 «1,500 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending July 11, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 120 181 20 46 695 1,616 

DUIGER .ccccve 66 80 112 7 394 313 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 11, in tons, with comparisons: 


7Receipts—. -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... oes eho 8,225 7,800 
Kansas City .. 2,425 1,600 5,550 4,450 
Philadelphia .. 360 220 eas ees 
Milwaukee .... 60 40 3,200 3,000 


WABASHA 


is keen to keep its flours tuned to the 
For instance— 


BIG JO Specia 


is now ready, with a guaranteed per- 
formance record. 


What BIG JO Special is and does: 


bakers’ needs. 





. It’s a short patent flour 
. It’s a mellow type of flour for pan 


bread bakers. 


It mixes easier. 
Less fermentation time. 
An easier working flour all around. 


Try it— You'll like it 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 


1882-1942 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best'Rye'*Flour” 











routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill, 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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JOINS ARMY 


Thomas Kerr, president of the Port- 
land Grain Exchange, and associate man- 
ager of Kerr Gifford & Co., has received 
a commission as first lieutenant in the 
army transport service and is stationed 
in San Francisco. Before his departure 
from Portland friends gave a luncheon in 
his honor and presented him with a 
wrist watch. George Krummeck, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., succeeds him as pres- 
ident of the grain exchange, and S. E. 
Mikkelson as associate manager of Kerr 
Gifford & Co. 
president and general manager of the 
latter. 


Preston Johnson is vice 


MEN IN SERVICE 

Two more engineers of the staff of 
Appraisal Service Co., Minneapolis, have 
entered the army recently, making a total 
of four men from the company who are 
in the service. The two are LL. O. Renne, 
who is stationed at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., and Robert Thompson, now at Camp 
A third, Keith R. 
Suhring, son of the firm’s president, is 


Rucker, Louisiana. 


now taking elementary flight training 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force. Just 
finished with his basic ground training, 
he was recently on furlough in Minne- 
apolis. 


TOLEDO VISITOR 

Gustave M. Loebel, of the Columbus, 
Ohio, office of the Continental Grain 
Corp., was in Toledo last week. He 
was formerly manager for the Conti- 
nental company when it operated the 
Anderson elevator at Maumee, near 
Toledo. 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 

A. V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor to the 
Chicago market. 


IN SOUTHWEST 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City, July 8, on federation busi- 
ness. 


TEMPORARY RANCHER 

Grant Van Sant, vice president, Chin- 
ski Trading Corp., New York, is in 
Colorado, spending about a week on a 
ranch in the San Luis Valley. 


SHORE HOME 

Samuel R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., Ine., New York flour broker, has 
just completed a new home in Atlantic 
Beach on Long Island, and, with Mrs. 
Strisik, is enjoying shore life. 


FAREWELL PARTY 

Charles H. Campbell, commercial agent 
at Minneapolis for the Illinois Central 
system, has been made general agent for 
the road at Peoria, Ill, and was given 
a farewell party by his friends at the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis the evening 
of July 13. 


AT OKOBOJI 


Frank M. Ross, well known to millers 
in the Southwest, with Mrs. Ross and 
their children spent the last several weeks 
at the summer home of Mrs. Ross’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Kinney, at 
Lake Okoboji, Iowa. Mrs. Ross was re- 


cuperating from a rather serious illness 
and now is virtually recovered. Mr. 
Kinney is chairman of the board of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
Mr. Ross formerly was general manager 
of Russell (Kansas) Milling Co. 


JOINS EXCHANGE 

E. C. Bisbee, president of the Bisbee 
Linseed Co., Philadelphia, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Bisbee, many 
years ago, was one of the principals in 
the old Midland Linseed Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 
UNIVERSITY TRUSTEE 

Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, has been 
elected a trustee of the University of 
Chicago. 


SALES AWARDS 


Donald D. Davis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was in 
Atlanta recently to meet and confer with 
his southeastern division officials and 
sales representatives. Guest of honor at 
a General Mills dinner on July 11, at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Mr. Davis awarded 
prizes to winners in the annual sales con- 
test which he sponsored. 


HEART ATTACK 

William J. Gathoff, bakery flour sales- 
man, Louisville, has been confined at a 
hospital there following a heart attack 
suffered on June 30. Mr. Gathoff’s 
condition was reported as greatly im- 
proved. 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

Ben S. Hargis, district sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was a New York visitor during a recent 
business trip. 

Philip Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
the company’s New York offices while 
in the East. * 

P. J. Dapkus, specialties division gen- 
eral sales manager, Decatur (IIl.) Milling 
Co., made his headquarters for several 
days with David Coleman, Inc., New 
York representative of the mill. 


OFFICE REDONE 

The Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 
sas, has completed a general refurbish- 
ing of the offices with new paint and 
paper set off by a new system of fluo- 
rescent lights. 

GIRLS ON SCALES? 

The war is hitting the mills in a new 
way. Those of central Kansas are ex- 
periencing difficulty getting enough young 
men to handle weighing of wagon wheat 
and are considering use of girls. The 
draft has taken many mill employees. 
CAMPAIGN 

A. J. Cripe, of Cripe Baking Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, is running a colorful race 
for the lieutenant governor’s chair in 
that state. A singing, orating, Republi- 
can baker, Mr. Cripe long has been 
associated with both politics and the 
baking industry in Kansas and Missouri. 
He will tour the state with his hill billy 
band seeking the nomination, which will 
be settled Aug. 4, and then, if he wins, 


promises voters some “real razzle dazzle.” 
“If our music isn’t enough,” he said 
recently, “I may have to get some grass 
skirt girls.” 


IN NASHVILLE 

Edgar Igleheart, president, and Otto 
A. Knauss, vice president of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, and E. E. Laurent 
and R. H. Drake, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co., Clarksville, Tenn., visited among 
the Nashville flour buyers this week. 
GOLFING DATES 

The Bakers Club of Philadelphia will 
hold a golf outing at the Cedarbrook 
Country Club on Aug. 4, while on Aug. 
12, Ralph Sotzing, John Schaible and 
Julius Lentz will act as hosts at a golf 
outing to be held at the Lehigh Valley 
Country Club at Allentown, Pa. 


IN OIL CENTER 
W. A. Chain, manager of the Security 


Flour Mills Co., Abilene, spent several 
days in Oklahoma City on business. 
APPENDECTOMY 

Nelson H. Mock, sales manager for the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, underwent an operation for ap- 


pendicitis July 10. His condition is sat- 
isfactory. 





MODEL ROLL STAND 





Years spent making model airplanes 


taught Lewis M. Walton, an operative 
in the plant of Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn., the tricks needed to 
build this model roller mill. Held here 
by Angeline Rauen, an employee in the 
company’s office, the model is a copy of 
the mill’s first break roll stand. It was 
made on a scale of 1 inch per foot. Mr. 
Walton is the son of Mark L. Walton, 
Capital’s laboratory head, and grandson 
of L. M. Walton, who was for many years 
head miller at the Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 
St. Paul mill about.244 years—at least 


He has worked in the 


100 hours of which were spent carving 
the miniature roll stand, 
adorns the office of C. P. Walton, the 
firm’s president. 


which now - 
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GEORGE D. RUOFF 

George D. Ruoff, 69, died July 7 at 
Albuquerque, N. M., where he was man- 
ager of the Anchor Milling Co. He was 
a miller and millwright all his life. 

Born at White Oaks, Ohio, the son of 
a miller, he worked in his youth for 
Nordyke & Marmon, building flour mills 
in the United States and Mexico. Later 
he purchased the Osgood (Ind.) Flour 
Mills, selling this firm in 1918 and moving 
to Albuquerque, where he established the 
Ruoff Milling Co. He joined the An- 
chor Milling Co. in 1933. His son, 
Robert, is now proprietor of the Ruoff 
Milling Co. 


HENRY A. LEDERER 

Henry A. Lederer, 77, prominent in the 
grain business in Baltimore for more 
than 50 years, died on July 9 at his 
home after an illness of several days. 
With his brother, the late Lewis Lederer, 
he formed the firm of Lederer Bros. in 
1890. Surviving are his widow and two 
sons, Henry A. Lederer, Jr., and Lewis 
G. Lederer, both members of the firm 
of Lederer Bros. 
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WILL REBUILD ELEVATOR 

Warve.ia, lowa.—The Farmers Eleva- 
tor and Exchange have let a contract for 
construction of a 33,000-bu grain ele- 
vator to the T. E. Ibberson Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to replace one destroyed 
by fire June 10. The structure will have 
a capacity of 10,000 bus greater than 
the old one. 
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Frank Daniels Cops Prize 
at New York Bakers’ 
Golf Tournament 


New York, N. Y.—Frank Daniels, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co., won first 
prize at the Bakers’ Club golf tourna- 
ment, held at the Garden City Country 
Club, Garden City, N. Y., July 9. Jack 
MacManus, Cushman’s Sons, Inc., won 
second prize; R. F. Kilthau was third, 
and the fourth prize went to J. M. 
Wilde, Jr., Continental Baking Co. Wil- 
liam P. Duff, Baker Perkins, Inc., won 
the blind bogey prize, and the guest 
prize went to P. Inglis. 

At a business meeting following din- 
ner, Mr. Wilde reported on the Baking 
{ndustry Defense Recreation Committee 
of Greater New York, of which he is 
chairman. 

The Bakers’ Club will hold its next 
golf tournament at the Scarsdale Golf 
Club, Hartsdale, N. Y., Aug. 5. 
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CANADIAN ORDER DESIGNED 
TO MAKE STORAGE UNIFORM 


Winnirec, Man.—In order to create 
space for a uniform quota at all country 
elevator stations in western Canada be- 
fore the coming crop is harvested, it has 
been decided to confine future shipments 
of dry wheat to stations which do not 
have space for 10 bus per basic acre, 
1941 wheat acreage. This information 
is contained in Canadian Wheat Board 
instructions to the trade. 

The railways have been supplied with 
a list of stations which should not re- 
ceive further cars for loading dry wheat. 
Copies of the list were also distributed 
to all elevator organizations. 
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Wheat Improvement 
Group Sponsors 
Nebraska Meetings 


Lincotn, Nes.—The Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the extension service of the 
University of Nebraska, recently com- 
pleted a series of 18 wheat improve- 
ment meetings at the “100 farmers’ 
wheat tests” planted throughout the 
wheat producing areas of the state. 

In general, in Nebraska, the Turkey 
type wheat, such as the original Tur- 
key, first brought to Nebraska by the 
early Mennonites, and such Turkey se- 
lections as Cheyenne, Nebraska No. 60 
and Nebred, are acceptable to the trade. 
The classification of farmers’ samples of 
wheat in the 1942 tests indicates that 
over 85% of the wheat farmers are still 
raising these varieties. Nebred, regard- 
ed as the best Turkey selection from 
the standpoint of baking quality, scored 
a rapid increase in the state and 6.1% 
of the 2,000 farmers’ samples collected 
for classification were this variety. In 
1941, 3.5% of the farmers’ samples of 
wheat were Nebred. 

Rye mixtures throughout the state 
continue to be one of the principal haz- 
ards to high quality wheat, officials re- 
port. According to the classification of 
farmers’ samples in the association’s 
master nursery, 18% contained rye. Last 
year 17.4% of the farmers’ samples 
contained rye. The increased planting 
of rye in the state for both hay and 
grain accounts for the greater amount 
of rye showing up this year, it is re- 
ported. 

For the first time in four years of 
testing farmers’ samples of wheat by 
the association a few farmers’ samples 
were found to contain stinking smut. 
The most badly “smutted” sample was 
one of Chiefkan. This variety is known 
to be very susceptible to this disease, 
according to reports. 

In some of the wheat tests the growth 
was extremely rank, causing serious 
lodging. Cheyenne, the stiffest strawed 
variety of winter wheat, was still stand- 
ing when all other varieties went down. 
Blackhull suffered the greatest amount 
of injury from lodging. On the other 
hand, Blackhull, being earlier than most 
of the Turkey type wheats, escaped 
damage from army worms in the tests 
where this pest caused injury. Pawnee 
was next to Cheyenne with respect to 
lodge resistance. 

At several of the field meetings 4-H 
pure seed club members were in at- 
tendance. These boys, through the co- 
operation of local mills or elevators, 
planted several bushels of certified Ne- 
bred or Cheyenne seed last fall. Many 
of these boys had their fields certified 
while others will use their seed for 
planting on the home farm this fall. 

E. F._ Frolik, 
agronomist and secretary of the improve- 


assistant extension 
ment association, reported at several 
meetings that there will be an abundance 
of certified seed available this fall. 
Much of this will again be distributed 
by local elévators through the pure seed 
plan, while a lot more of it will go to 
farmers whose wheat has become badly 
mixed with rye or with other varieties 
of wheat. He urged all farmers whose 
wheat was not regarded as desirable 
for seed in the classification of the “100 
farmers’ wheat tests” to obtain a sup- 
ply of certified seed. 

In addition to Mr. Frolik several other 
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agronomists from the Nebraska’ Col- 
lege of Agriculture participated in the 
grain improvement meetings. D. L. 
Gross, extension agronomist; G. T. Web- 
ster, assistant extension agronomist, and 
K. S. Quisenberry, USDA plant breed- 
er stationed at Lincoln, gave recent in- 
formation on how the varieties yielded 
in comparative yield tests in the state 
over a period of years. 

Prominent millers or local grain deal- 
ers explained their interest in financing 
the work of the association and its pro- 
gram to aid farmers in the production 
of higher quality wheat at many of the 
meetings. Most of the large milling 
companies in the state sent a represen- 
tative to one or more of the field meet- 
ings. 
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WISE LAND USE NECESSARY 
FOR SECURITY AND FREEDOM 


Good land is the most important <t 
all man’s material possessions, and with 
the world at war, this is truer than ever 
before, Dr.. H.. H. Bennett, chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said in an ad- 
dress prepared for the Second Inter- 
American Conference of Agriculture, 
held in Mexico City, July 6-16. 

“The United Nations look to the 
Americas for both moral and material 
support,” Dr. Bennett said. “Only in 
the Americas is there enough good land 
to furnish the food and fiber that the 
democracies need to win. America— 
from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn—has 
the land, but it must be used wisely. 
Unfortunately much already has _ been 
damaged and some virtually ruined by 
erosion. But today, after much _ re- 
search and demonstration, we know how 
to protect our soil. We know that the 
same conservation measures which pro- 
tect the soil and conserve rain water 
likewise increase crop yields. 





“We must make conservation an in- 
tegral part of our farming operations 
for more reasons than one: to help meet 
immediate production needs, to assure 
security and freedom for the future, and 
to cement more closely together our peo- 
ples. On a Soil Conservation Service 
project in Texas, farmers of many dif- 
ferent tongues and races are working 
together in unity and neighborliness to 
protect their common source of life, the 
land. The implications of this for a 
better world are tremendous. 

“There is much work to be done 
throughout the Americas to this end, 
but it is worth doing. The groundwork 
already is being laid by interchange of 
information between American nations 
and by the simple measures already be- 
ing used. 

“These factors constitute an excellent 
foundation for a comprehensive post-war 
conservation program such as alone can 
assure our descendants of a heritage of 
freedom and security in the years, dec- 
ades, and centuries to come.” 
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AMERICAS URGED TO JOIN 
IN ANTI-LOCUST PROGRAM 


A strong plea for participation vy 
the American countries in the Interna- 
tional Center of Antilocust Research 
which has been established in the Im- 
perial Bureau of Entomology in Lon- 
don, was made by Dr. J. R. Parker, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in an address prepared for the Second 
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@ ENRICHED WHITE BREAD ON 


THE AIR @ 





Radio commentator Claire Wilson enjoys a slice of enriched white bread 


supplied by Russell W. Varney, chairman of the American Institute of Baking’s 


committee on the Department of Nutrition, who was guest on Miss Wilson’s 


radio program, June 27. 


Practically all of this popular program over station 


WOR in New York and the Mutual network was devoted to an explanation of 


the food values and many other advantages of enriched white bread. 





Inter-American Conference of Agricul- 
ture, held in Mexico City, July 6-16. 
Dr. Parker is in charge of grasshopper 
investigation in the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. 

The International Center for Antilo- 
cust Research collects statistics on the 
agricultural losses caused by grasshop- 
pers and locusts throughout the world 
and acts as a clearing house for scien- 
tific data. 

Describing the grasshopper situation 
in the United States, Dr. Parker said 
serious outbreaks are confined to the 
western two thirds of this country where 
the rainfall range is from 15 to 30 
inches. 

“The outbreaks are more or less peri- 
odie in practically 10-year cycles and 
endure from one to six years,” he said. 
“Within the region subject to outbreaks 
are the principal wheat, barley and flax 
producing areas of the United States, 
and the region also includes enormous 
acreages of alfalfa, corn, oats and rye. 
During the outbreak which covered the 
10-year period from 1931 to 1940, losses 
totaled over $500,000,000, with an average 
annual loss of over $52,000,000. No other 
country in the world has ever reported 
greater crop losses for any similar pe- 
riod. These losses do not include the 
cost of control or the damage to range 
and pasture. 

“The use of poison bait has been and 
still is the principal method of control. 

“The success of grasshopper control 
campaigns depends on a complete or- 
ganization. In the United States, grass- 
hopper control has been under a federal 
subsidy and between the years 1934 to 
1941 over 600,000 tons of bait (dry 
weight) were spread over 122,000,000 
acres and saved crops valued at $564,- 
000,000. It has been estimated that for 
every dollar of federal funds expended 
in these campaigns, crops valued at 
$45.64 were saved.” 

Dr. Parker pointed out that the grass- 


hopper problem in Canada is very sim- 
ilar to that of the northern United 
States, and that very complete co-opera- 
tion is carried on. Annual conferences 
are held between representatives of the 
two countries in charge of the work. 
Co-operation with Mexico has not been 
developed, as the outbreaks in Mexico 
are in the southern part of that coun- 
try, while United States outbreaks are 
usually in the northwestern states. Re- 
cently, however, Dr. Parker said out- 
breaks have developed close to the bor- 
der in the southern panhandle of Texas 
and the southeastern part of Arizona. 
In Texas 3,000 tons of bait have al- 
ready been used, and 2,000 tons in Ari- 
zona, 
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CHARLES R. HUNT, ONTARIO 
MILLING EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Ontr.—Charles R. Hunt, 
president and general manager of the 
Hunt Milling Corp., Ltd., London, Ont., 
died suddenly on July 9 in his sixty-third 
year. He was actively engaged in his 
work to the end. Private funeral serv- 
ices were held on July 13. 


Toronto, 


Mr. Hunt belonged to one of the fam- 
ilies that made the milling industry of 
this province what it is. They started 
the business at London many years ago 
and have always been outstanding among 
the winter wheat millers in the south- 
western part of this province. 

Besides taking an active share in the 
management of his own company, Mr. 
Hunt gave his time freely to the Ontario 
Flour Millers Association, of which he 
was vice president at the time of his 
death, having been re-elected to that 
office at the recent annual meeting. 

Mr. Hunt was no less willing to serve 
in the wider areas of public service and 
took a sympathetic interest in various 
forms of social betterment work in his 
city. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 





PRICE INDEX’ 
Burlap seccssessccces 


Cotton 


1940 1941 1942 
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*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 


burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in mak 


ing bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 








GRAIN TRADE TO KEEP 
12 REMAINING SHIPS FOR 
DUTY ON GREAT LAKES 


Burrato, N. Y.—The 12 ships remain- 
ing in the grain trade on the Great Lakes 
will not be shifted to the ore trade or 
for ocean service, according to word re- 
Vice 


O’Brien, of the Superior Grain Corp. 


ceived by President Thomas C. 

Mr. O’Brien was in Washington July 8 
with other representatives of the grain 
and elevator interests conferring with 
Department of Agriculture and ODT 
officials on the subject. Also attending 
the conference were President Norman 
B. MacPherson, Eastern Grain Elevator 
Boland, Jr., of Bo- 


land & Cornelius, vessel operators. 


Corp., and John J. 


A number of Buffalo mills with Minne- 
apolis headquarters were represented by 
officials of the companies from the latter 
city. 

¥ ¥ 
Heavy Lake Shipments 

DvututH, Minn.—Heavier lake grain 
about a 960,000-bu 
reduction in elevator holdings last week 
and opened 


shipments brought 


up corresponding storage 
handling incoming arrivals. 
Stocks were worked down to 387,657,000 
bus, against a peak of 44,099,000 bus at 
the opening of navigation. 

The decrease has been largely in wheat 
and corn. Continued shipping on the 
same scale should still better the storage 
situation by the time the new crop starts 
moving. 


space for 
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EXTRA SUGAR TO SAVE 
FRUITS GRANTED BY OPA 


The Office of Price Administration on 
July 13 authorized state OPA directors 
to grant increased allotments of sugar 
to food manufacturers whenever in their 
judgment it is necessary to avoid waste 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Because of greatly increased acreage, 
which was planted to meet wartime needs, 
OPA said that additional allotments of 
sugar might be necessary—in certain in- 
stances—to prevent waste of this in- 
creased production. 

Industrial users may file their applica- 
tions for increased allowances for the 
purpose of conserving fresh fruits and 
vegetables on OPA Form No. R-315 at 
the Local War Price and Rationing 


The boards will attach recom- 
mendations to each application, and for- 
ward them to the offices of the state 
directors. 


Boards. 


If an industrial user does not manu- 
facture all of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables he sets forth in his application, 
he must deduct the unused amount of 
sugar from his regular allotment, the 
OPA said. 

¥ ¥ 
Rationing Necessary, Says OPA 

America’s sweet-tooth, under ration- 
ing, is consuming sugar at only slightly 
less than our rate of production and 
imports, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion reveals. 

The small excess of supply will enable 
the nation to bring its carry-over stocks, 
now considerably below normal, back to a 
sound level. Then, if there is any re- 
maining excess, additional ration allow- 
ances can be distributed to the consumers. 

The figures reveal also that the sugar 
rationing plan is working well through- 
out the country, and has already pre- 
vented a national sugar disaster by bring- 
ing sugar consumption within the sharp- 
ly curtailed limits of our supply. It 
must be continued on approximately its 
present basis in order to assure everyone 
of a fair share of the commodity, OPA 
said. 
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NAMED TO BOARD 

D. C.—H. F. Young, 
traffic manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has been appointed a 
regular member of the district No. 9 ap- 
peal board in connection with the com- 
mercial vehicle rationing program of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. The 
area which the board, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, will serve includes Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


WASHINGTON, 


aR ton En nN ENN IES 
$6,384,000 WHEAT GIFT 
WINNIPEG, MAn.—Canada’s gift of 
wheat to Greece will cost $6,384,000 
for the present fiscal year. 





This was 
estimated in an _ order-in-council 
tabled in the House of Commons at 
The first ship- 


ments of wheat have already been de- 


Ottawa last week. 


livered. 


HUTCHINSON GETS WHEAT 
OF “FINEST QUALITY” 
EVER RAISED IN KANSAS 


Hurcuinson, Kansas. — The finest 
quality wheat ever raised in Kansas is 
moving into the Hutchinson cash mar- 
ket and being sold almost as soon as the 
heaps of sample pans are dumped onto 
tables. Heavy, dry and carrying good 
protein, the wheat is a source of con- 
stant surprise to local brokers. 

Receipts probably hit the year’s peak 
with the July 4 holiday accumulation 
sending the total to nearly 2,700 cars. 
Probably no more than 300 cars of the 
heavy run went into storage so the vol- 
ume of trading hit a pace not witnessed 
for a long time. 

Interest was widespread, with much 
wheat going outside the state. Cali- 
fornia mills bought heavily of high pro- 
teins for the first time in several years. 

Hal Davis, vice president of the West- 
ern Terminal Elevator Co., said he could 
recall no year in which so much fine 
wheat was offered. The large crop, free 
movement and lack of storage space 
combined to beat down premiums 1@2c 
as trade shifted to the September basis. 

Harvesting made excellent progress in 
the first really dry week since early May. 
Scattered showers caused momentary de- 
lay at points, but the main wheat sec- 
tion was dry for the most part and grow- 
ers were able to get into even the low 
fields. Some islands of uncut wheat are 
to be seen in all low fields, however. 

Yields are running above expectations 
in the western third and about as ex- 
pected in this area. The harvest didn’t 
really start in this and adjoining coun- 
ties until last week and the delay took 
its toll in weight. 

Little No. 1 grade wheat is being mar- 
keted from the area within 50 miles of 
Hutchinson. Plenty is coming from the 
west, however. 

A car from the Gano elevator at Dighton 
was credited with being about as near 
perfect as wheat comes. It tested 17.05% 
protein, weighed 60.7 lbs and carried 
9.8% moisture. 
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TABLET PRICES LOWERED 


Following a recent general reduction - 


in the price of thiamin hydrochloride, the 
price schedule on bread enrichment tab- 
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lets manufactured by Winthrop Chemical 
Co., New York City, has been revised. 
Red label tablets, each containing 137 
mg. of thiamine, 600 mg. of iron and 300 
Blue 
label tablets, having the same amount 


mg. of niacin are $95 per 1,000. 


of iron and niacin but only 135 mg. of 
thiamine, are now $80, while the brown 
label product, which carries 180 mg. of 
thiamin and 1,000 mg. each of iron and 
niacin, are priced at $110 per 1,000. 
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FOOD PROCESSING LISTED 
AS ESSENTIAL ACTIVITY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Food processing 





and agriculture both were included in a 
list of essential activities issued by the 
Selective Service System on July 14 as 
a guide to local draft boards. 

In granting deferment for occupational 
reasons the board must first decide 
whether a man is engaged in one of the 
34 listed activities and then determine 
that his particular job makes him a 
“necessary man.” Also, the firm in which 
he is employed must be fulfilling a war 
contract, performing a government serv- 
ice or a service necessary to civilian life 
in support of the war effort, or he must 
be supplying material for such firms. 

Local draft boards were instructed to 
fill their quotas in the following order: 
Single men with no dependents; single 
men who do not contribute to the war 
effort but who have dependents; single 
men with dependents and who contribute 
to the war effort; married men without 
children who are not engaged in the war 
effort; married men without children who 
are engaged in the war effort; married 
men living with wife and children or 
children only and who are not engaged 
in the war effort; married men living 
with wife and children or children only 
who are engaged in the war effort. 
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Chicago Courtesy 
Club Uses War 
Bonds for Golf 
Meet Awards 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Streamlined to conform 
with wartime conditions, the annual out- 
ing of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 
this year lacked the customary fancy 
prizes, but was missing none of the 
usual spirit, when members gathered at 
the Rolling Green Country Club, July 9. 

Instead of the handsome merchandise 
awards to lucky golfers, a more modest 
distribution of war bonds and stamps 
was made this year. George J. Siml, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., came 
through with the lowest net score to 
take first prize, a $25 bond. Among 
the members the following won prizes, 
in order: 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; 
J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co; 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; 
C. E. Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co; R. E. Siebel, Siebel Institute 
of Technology; A. M. Bornhofen, Anets- 
berger Bros; R. T. Risley, Bakers 
Helper; A. C. Askelof, Morton Salt Co; 
L. A. Rumsey, W. E. Long Co; H. W. 
Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co. 

The following guests were awarded 
prizes: L. Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co; 
N. R. Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper; C. 
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W. Pratt, Wilson & Co; F. Bremner, chairman; Harold’ Ricklefs, Bakers 
Bowman Dairy Co; R. J. Rooney, Food Weekly; George J. Siml, Red Star Yeast 
Materials Corp; C. W. Lubenow, Red & Products Co. 

Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Donald Kelly, Kelly Flour Co. LEHIGH VALLEY MOVES OFFICES M A R K E TS l N D E TA l a 

















A blind bogey drawing was shared by The Lehigh Valley is the latest rail- 
Mr. Bremner and Gay Larsen, Middleby- road in Minneapolis to move its office 
Marshall Oven Co., and among nongolf- into the Rand Tower, from the old Guar- 





ers winning lots were drawn by T. Mc-_, ‘ : +4, : a large bakers and by larger jobbing con- 
. anty Loan, or Metropolitan Life build aun. ‘Gar tot and denedias chee ca 


Grath, Capital City Products Co., and ing, according to an announcement by U. S. FLOUR MARKETS Spicuous by their absence; buying by no 


S. O. Werner, THE NorTHWESTERN means general, The fact that possibly 40% 






















































Hugh S. Wilson, general agent. of business on mill books is overdue and 
Mitten and THe American BAKER. carrying charges are piling up might pos- 
~ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE sibly account for lack of interest on part 
Prizes were awarded at the annual THE SOUTHWEST of smaller concerns. 
dinner, presided over by “Kingfish” Art Bonded Grain in the United States Kansas City: Active buying by large _According to reports, business done last 
: Bonde rain in the United States July operators and medium sized bakers mostly week included a number of 10,000-bbl orders, 
1 P d ¢ Jul) ‘ 
Fosdyke. The work of the American 11, in bushels (000's omitted): in central states has brought sales in the — at — — for pg Os wy Fair per- 
Pe . * i ‘ . : . a s _— 220 . ity . > centage o whole was booked by family 
Institute of Baking in training army Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y re 6 ee a ae a distributors. Practically all was for 
. 7 Baltimore ..... 1,835 ut ae od aoe with 167% the previous week and 148% a 90- t 120 jue shi * : § ov 
personnel was explained by Lt. A. L. Boston ........ 2,160 se at ¥ -. Year ago. oT tal b bd , donee booked 
wanian 7 . 9 . or ot ‘ eae ota yusiness reportec v00ked by spring 
Freeland and William Walmsley, prin- vend sili didi ac 9 i >» 288 es Combination ee and new crop wheat mills was about 196% of capacity, 
. . 4 ds 87 a2 0H 8 . * s a ie psychology brought the bakers in fast as compared with 116% week earlier and 120% 
cipal of the school. Brief talks were ig + arr the week opened. With market responding year ago. Decided lull in. inquiry since 
made by Tom Smith, American Bakers Philadelphia a 282 =e ay ca ar quickly to the new parity loan prospect, these bookings were made, 
senciatt f — . . CEE Sa ssasss 230 me - i % and with wheat coming in at such a rate While price situation is not as favorable 
Association, Wilmoth Mack, Bakers Club A GS ee nee sl as to knock premiums lower, buyers quick- - oe be hoped for, this certainly does 
of Chicago, Frank J. Bergenthal, na- SOMME acs 19,988 es - 38 -» ly. became interested and bookings were pe ge Dewand for latter 
: ; ‘ July 4, 1942.. 14,13 ee ea és Pei: xceeds current 5 y, daily sales possible 
tional president, Allied Trades of the July 12, 1941.. 26.728 se: 299 3,514 241 heavy. : : . on virtually patent basis. Second clears 
; Some millers, finding the basis too low advanced sharply this past week. 
Baking Industry, and the crowd was for their comfort in the face of a frozen Quotations, July 14: establishea brands 
. ‘ P millfeed ceiling, did not sell heavily, and family patents $5.95@6.05. sprit r 
¢ , ; re] ]- " a . , ’ ’ atents $5.95@6.05, s x s ° 
entertained with some well-told stories Rye Flour Output those who sell in the South and extreme ent $5.70@ 5. 5 ye at Ana pM cctrgy By» ' Pe 
by Joe Allen. With a burst of oratory Following is the rye flour output reported East did not participate as heavily as those = fancy clear $5.45@5.60, first clear $5.10@ 
; . . ry to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- in central states. Family buying not large, 5.25, second clear $4.05, whole wheat $5.60 
from Paul Chapman, Chapman & Smith, cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the continuing on a hand-to-mouth basis except 65. igi i 
; ‘ , Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- for the day after the big advance, when - r , 
the dinner formally ended. About 90 ures for the previous weeks: a few booked modestly for the next two - interior Mills, including Deleth: Business 
E : “ P . a . spotted, some companies reporting good 
were present. Week ending - er three months. a teat NO is gag ‘ 
pe ] d : ‘tin 27 Tobe 4 July 11 Among the big bakery buyers were tw») — a ee eee very little to busi- 
The committee in charge was com- Five mills ....... 26,157 14,627 *14,871 eastern chains and two in the central West. interest, and_ new seoking ‘s * esas 
. x, - A eed Some of the big grocery buyers also bought. cee ee Fees =Uncountedl) 
posed of Earl Butts, Armour & Co., *Four mills. Despite the advance in the wheat market, Were — = pay Rates a one. 
S decline in premiums left the market only ead 7. sed offerings hac 
juietening effect upon feed market 
slightly stronger. ‘ . 
‘ _ . . . ' 7 . Duluth: Quotations, July 11: first te 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS Quotations, July 11: established brands i : ( 8, July 11: first patent 
UMMARY ° : am - . , family flour $6.20@6.45, bakers short patent $6.50, second patent $6.30, first clear $6.10 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- $5.15@5.40, 95% $5@5.20, straight $4.90@ 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 5.10, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear . THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo $3.70@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. Chicago: Situation active. The advancing 
Spring OFAN ..6..ceyecsss $....@38.00 $....@33.00 $....@.... soon Qeccs Basra Qe Sa.80 Of the mills reporting, 7 reported domes- markets have resulted in much freer in- 
Hard winter bran ....... .. . . @ 38.00 meee (Ske 31.50@32.00 34.25@34.50 5 ha ee ces tic business active, 13 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow quiry and more general buying by the bak- 
Standard middlings* wees cee e@39.50 ....@35.50 ....@.... 38.25@38.50 ....@41.50 and 5 dull. ong trade. Sales more numerous and more 
Flour middlingst ....... 1... @39.80  ....@36.50 35.50@36.00 38.25@38.50 ....@41.50 Oklahoma City: Continued activity of found lots booked. While mest sales range 
ROG GOS ccc scccesscseces ++. @39.80 —....@37.00  ....@.... 39.00@39.50  .... @ 41.50 buyers brought average sales to 110% of fhcee “apply aac ons lots up to 1,000 bbls, 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville capacity, compared with 148% in the pre- con bee —- n several made of 2,000, 3,000 
Spring bran ............. $41.50@ 42.50 $44.00@44.50 $45.00@46.00 $....@.... $....@.... vious week. No export sales are reported. mapa yey : hg e Business is in springs, 
Hard winter bran ....... ree. Pee 44.50@ 45.00 re, Tr. Pre eT. eer Operations show little change, averaging Ac a Dt ; soft winters and Pacific ¢ oast 
Soft winter bran ........ 41.75 @ 42.75 ee Pee 45.00@ 46.00 38.75@39.25 41.00@42.00 60%. Prices are higher. Quotations, July bur. Yirections also improved, Family 
Standard middlings* .... 43.50@44.50  ....@....  45.50@46.00 ....@40.50 ....@.... 11, basis 98-Ib cottons, delivered Oklahoma = M0Fe | — sales and deliveries picking 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.00@44.00  ....@44.50 46.50@47.00 ....@41.50 42.00@43.00 points: hard wheat short patent $6.40@7.30 $5 = by ’ poor July 11: spring top patent 
Red dog ....sesceeeeeees 43.00@44.00 ....@44.50 ....@46.25 ....@.... coe @ ones bbl, soft wheat short patent $6.40@7.30, — ; . ny -e one pe, 55.65G 5.90, first 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings standard patent $6.10@6.90, bakers extra ily four $7 a5 @ . cae a _ lear $4@ 4.20, fam- 
Toronto $ @ 29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 fancy $5.50@5.60, bakers short patent $5.35 ent $5 40 @ &. 80 05 y ot _ re ey —- 
= ae Sees eS ine % ~ 4g 5 5 5 — . 5 FS o. 9.80, 95% paten 5.25@5.70, ‘Ss 
qWinnipeg ........ + e+e @28.00 «+++ @29.00 aie weos @ 5.45, bakers standard $5.30@5. 0. clear $4.40@ 4.90: sp ce al a" Bsr 
*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. Omaha: Sales heavier, ranging from 100 — $5.30@5.60, standard patent $5.20@5.50, first 
: to 240% of capacity. All closses of trade clear $4.70@5. eas : 
buying flour. Largest sales to jobbers and : ° . 2 
. medium-sized bakers. Shipping directions f met Majority of mills report some 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES on old contracts fair. Prices up 25c bbl. Hae — ~y Ay £0 to 90 days’ 
a ee 7 Siaae . i a: 2 intitle . ais Quotations, July 11: family fancy $6.10@ 7 ° “ih car ol s in »etter demand 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 6.30, family standard $5.50@5.75, bakers a ee. saan : greatly improved. 
WHEAT short $5.50@5.70, bakers standard $5.25@ susiness generally more active. Strong 
& clears in good demand, other grades slow 
s i 5.45. mec 0 OK § ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth a : ; Prices firm. Jobbers advise bakers taking 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Wichita: Sales from 40 to 600%, direc- on flour in a small way for shipment up 
ee O vcxas 113% 116% 120 122% 112% 114% sake pies 112% 112% tions from 70 to 100%; quotations un- to 120 days. Shipping directions fair. Quo- 
pee 114% 116% 121 123% 113% 115% sie 3 vax 113 113% changed to slightly higher. tations, July 11: soft wheat short patent 
eS , ere 114 116% 120% 123% 113% 114% eee eee 113% 112% Hutchinson: Buying has developed on a $6.45@7, straight $5.70@6.20, first clear 
July 11 ..... 113 115% 119% 122% 111% 113% 2ee eens 112% 112% scale not witnessed in nearly a year, with $5@5.50, hard wheat short patent $5.45 
Sete 8. ox care 113 115% 120 122% 112% 113% cose sees 112 112% a general revival of interest by all branches @5.85, 95% $5.25@5.60, first clear $4.25@ 
eee BO x20 112% 115% 119% 122 112% 113% en Te 112% 112 of the trade. Inquiry widespread and many 4.65, spring wheat top patent $5.35@ 5.95, 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires round lots included in the week's business. standard patent $5.30@5.65, first clear $5.15 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed Shipping directions also more satisfactory. @ 5.60. 
a eee er eee 95% 97 80% 90 eee sous sees e6ee Salina: Demand has been good; how- Toledo: Soft wheat millers did not par- 
July 9 ..... Paps oe 96 98 80% 90 aie ore a wale ever, it has dropped off considerably. Prices ticipate in the recent surge of flour sales. 
i. re Rehan eta 96 98 80% 90 ones ose seee cece higher, reflecting the advance in the wheat Business is mostly with bakery trade. The 
Ss es Keane ous 95% 97% 80% 90 sees sees sees eeee market. Shipping directions fair. upswing of the market, the buying rush, 
wee BS sees cone esas nee: een 80% 90 otas see awe quid Te : F the entrance of millers in the wheat arke 
} ‘ xas: Action of the wheat market and 8 , heat market 
ae ines ae aae ci alee Sa 80% 90 oe cece eeoe news from Washington have begun to have ed gn sales, and Ww ashington happenings 
CORN x OATS an appreciable effect on buyers; demand tel ae ree among buyers and 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis § decidedly better with all mills, some having = )roueot 8 piel a condition that definitely 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. sold 100% of capacity on some days at Tks the beginning of new crop business. 
a eee 80% 83% 87% 90% 84% 87% 17% 48% 144% 44% least, and average for all probably 40 to The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27¢ 
ie Bete 80% 83% 87% 90 84% 87% 48 49% 44% 44% 50% of capacity, making this much the rate points to New York, July 10, was 
Pale 28 oss 79% 82% 86% 89% 84% 86% 17% 48% 144% 44% best week in a long time. Operations hold- 41-15%, equivalent to 8c under Chicago 
, 0O% 4 875 ¥, 84% 87 47 481 441 37 ing at 50 to 60% of capacity. Prices un- . J er anc c up from week ago. flour 
We AD cece 80% 83% 7% 89% h 7 7% My % 43% 1 I 3 September and 4c up f k Fl 
eS eee 81 83% 88% 90% 86 87% 417% 48 % 44% 44% changed to only slightly higher. Quotations prices Up about 20c bbl and bran some- 
Ce eee 81% 84 88% 90% oer 88% 48% 49% 45% 44% July 10: family flour 48's, extra high pat- bah ny es Sens, July 11: soft 
rE F ent $6.3096.90, high patent $5.80@6.40, winter wheat standard patent flour $5.15@ 
vy Chi ie lis Mi z — luth Penne’ standard bakers 98's, $5.35@5.60; first clears, locally made springs, high gluten 
nicago Minneapo nneapolls alu Minneapo! sacked, 64.60@ 4.80, delivered Texas common bakers patent $5.90; hard winter 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July points or Galveston domestic rate. Toten bakers patent $5.80, in 98's, f.0.b. 
ee B. wacee 68 70% 63% 66% 250% 250% 250% een 54 oledo or mill. 
meee. ©. osas's 68 % 71% 63% 66% 249% 249% 249% ceee 56 % THE NORTHWEST Cincinnati: Conditions practically un- 
Zaly 10 ...<. 67% 70% 63% 65% 243% 244 243% ere 57 Minneapolis: Upsurge in buying followed changed. Some chain buying in the larger 
 ? : ees 67% 69% 63 65 244 244% 244 oeee 57 political moves in Washington last week bakeries, but small baker buying is slow 
July 138 ..... 68% 70% + 65% 244% e 344% sas 56% y and spring wheat mills sold a lot of flour with the price steady and offerings very 
eer RO o<ieex 67% 70 62% 65% 245 245% 245 oe 57 53% Contracting done mostly by medium and good. Quotations, July 11: spring short 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 























Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.75@ 6.00 $5.70@ 5.85 ert fee $5.35@ 5.95 $6.15@ 6.25 6.70 6.75 $6.25@ 6.40 $6.20@ 6.35 $6.00@ 6.25 $6.20@ 6.80 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.65@ 5.90 5.60@ 5.70 oes ee 5.30@ 5.65 6.05@ 6.15 6.30 6.45 6.05@ 6.20 6.05@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.20 
Gorime Great ClOF ..cecccccce 5.30@ 5.70 5.10@ 5.25 rer Pee 5.15@ 5.60 5.50@. 5.70 5.90 er 5.80@ 5.90 5.75@ 5.95 5.00@ 5.25 eee ‘ 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.40@ 5.80 had? Site: 5.15@ 5.40 5.45@ 5.85 aot Sete 6.30 6.35 5.90@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.20 5.50@ 5.75 5.90@ 6.25 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.25@ 5.70 eee, Sere 5.00@ 5.20 5.25@ 5.60 oer. eee 6.10 6.20 5.75@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.10 5.25@ 5.50 5.60@ 5.90 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.40@ 4.90 ickdaeene 3.90@ 4.10 4.25@ 4.65 ae Per a ona enes ‘ — Were re ee 4.50@ 4.75 re Sree 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.30@ 5.60 err. Lee rer, cere 6.45@ 7.00 6.20@ 6.30 00 6.40@ 10 rT. ee 5.60@ 5.80 5.25@ 5.50 6.50@ 7.10 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.20@ 5.50 ro, eee ere, Ieee 5.70@ 6.20 eet Tee § 6.05 *5.00@ 5.35 *5.05@ 5.7% 5.40@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.00 6.20@ 6.50 
Soft winter first clear on. 4.70@ 5.00 ee, See ee ae 5.00@ 5.50 ye pe are ee, eae ee Pee 5.20@ 5.40 4.25@ 4.50 5.55@ 5.85 
ee: TE, WENO ces vic sec pees 3.75@ 4.10 3.75@ 4.15 n,n -+++@ 4.60 eS 4.30@ 4.50 occ 450 4.45@ 4.55 re eer 3.75@ 4.00 Kekis? “ie 
ys fear, OTK 6.3..5.. <0... 3.10@ 3.40 2.95@ 3.55 ....@.... o0ee@ 4.00 3 ....@ 4.85 Mbivenr “Fokeg ee i ee ae pain 3.00@ 3.25 ....@.... 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $6.90@7.10 $8.40@8.60 OU ea $7.00@ 7.10 $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ 31s 6d@31s 9d oa 
Soft winter straight.. 5.85@5.90 ....@.... Montana ....... 6.65@ 6.85 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.§. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.40 
BE ce ncdsvvenees> 5.85@6.00 5.10@5.30 Spring first clearf.. ....@3.40 x 


- Man erage near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
uesday prices. 








42 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Great Agricultural Bank 


A substantial part of the business 


of the FIRST in ST. LOUIS is with 
the agricultural industries, wherever 


located. 


Millers, grain merchants, and the 
great livestock industry—all find in- 
telligent and informed service facili- 


ties at this bank. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING 


Capacity 700 Barrels 


CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.* 

















patent family $6@6.25, standard patent 
$5.75@6, first clear $54 25, hard winter 
short patent family $5.50@5.75, standard 


patent $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.75, soft 
winter patent family $5.25@5.50, standard 
patent $4.75@5, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: For the first time in many 
weeks, a distinct improvement. developed. 
Both bakery and family trade sales have 
scored decided advances over the sales of 
preceding weeks. Some substantial business 
written. There were various causes for the 
larger number of contracts, one of them, 
and probably the principal, being that im- 
portant units in both main branches had 
coasted along on comfortable bookings and 
current buying needs forced action. The 
steadiness of prices for the last few weeks 
and no indication that a change could be 
expected either way had some _ influence. 
With the renewed buying there also de- 
veloped a_ steadier and heavier flow of 
directions to the mills. Spring first clears 
scarce and firm in price. Prices unchanged. 
Cuba is the principal foreign buyer, but 
export trade light and uneventful. 

Quotations, July 11: spring fancy patent 
$7.60@7.70 bbl, top bakers patents $6.15 
@6.25, standard patent $6.05@6.15, spring 
straights $5.85@5.95, spring first clears $5.50 
@5.70, soft winter short patent $6.20@6.30, 


pastry $5.45@5.55. 
New York: With every type of buyer 
from the large chain baker down through 


the jobber and small baker in the market, 
the cumulative business has reached the 
highest totals in many months. Buyers’ 
interest, which has been practically dor- 
mant since the early part of the year, has 
arisen as wheat market advances and lots 
ranging from one or two cars for the 
smaller consumers to several hundred thou- 
sand barrels for the largest buyers are con- 
summated. Contracts cover periods from 
immediate shipment, where mills make a 
concession of about 10c bbl, to considerably 
extended period, but the greater number 
of sales are for 120-day period. Among the 
northwestern flours high glutens hold the 
spotlight, but in the Southwest the short- 
age of high protein wheat handicaps Texas 
and some of the Kansas millers; in both 
fields, however, the large round-lot business 
is in standard grades. The prices at which 
the large bakers bought are too low to be 


offered to any other trade and, in many 
cases, reflect only millers’ desire to sell 
rather than a legitimate profit, but bar- 
gains are also apparent to the jobbing and 
medium-sized baking trade as sales were 
closed before wheat advances were acted 
upon, 

Quotations, July 10: spring high glutens 


$6.30@6.70, standard patents 
clears $5.75@5.90, southwestern high glu- 
tens $5.90@6.30, 95’s $5.75@6.10, soft win- 
ter straights (east) $5.25@5.35, (west) $5.95 
@ 6.05. 

Boston: New business noticeably improved 
as reports of congressional action approv- 
ing 100% of parity loans for farmers sent 
the market upward. Sales numerous, but 
individual amounts not so large as ex- 
pected. Nothing larger than 2,500 bbls 
reported by mill agents and bookings range 
downward to numerous minimum car lot 
and 500-bbl orders. Bulk of business worked 
at midweek, and when the market eased 
off toward week end those who had not 
taken on supplies decided to hold back and 
await further developments. Southwestern 
patents hold a noticeable advantage over 
springs, but all types share to some extent 
in the volume of business. A fair amount 
of soft winter types worked to the jobbing 
trade. Sales of nationally advertised brand 
family flours better with an advance of 20c 


$5.85 @ 6.30, 


bbl. Shipping directions holding up mod- 
erately well. Prices 10@20c bbl higher. 
Quotations, July 10: spring high glutens 


$6.40@6.55, short patents $6.20@6.35, stand- 
ard patents $6.05@6.20, first clears $5.75@ 
5.95, southwestern short patents $6.10@6.20, 


standard patents $5.90@6.10, Texas short 
patents $6.25@6.40, standard patents $6.10 
@6.25, soft winter patents $5.60@5.80, 


straights $5.40@5.60, 

Baltimore: Quotations steady, as demand 
shows little change; receipts, 11,807 bbls, 
a decrease of 6,256 bbls from last week. 
Quotations, July 11: spring first patent 
$6.50@6.75, std. $6.25@6.45, hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% $5.95@6.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.40@7.10, straight 
$5@ 5.35. 

Philadelphia: Market 
bullish speculation in 
show an advance of 


clears $5.20@5.40. 


rules firm, due to 
wheat, and prices 
about 20c bbl. De- 


July 15, 1942 


mand more active, jobbers and bakers show- 
ing increased interest. Quotations, July 11: 


spring wheat short patent, $6.25@6.40 bbl, 
standard patent $6.05@6.20, first spring 
clear $5.80@5.90, hard winter short patent 
$5.90@6.10, 95% $5.75@5.90, soft winter 
straights $5.05 @5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand quite active, evi- 


dently stimulated by prospects of full par- 
ity loan legislation on the eve of being 
enacted into law. Buyers liberal in their 
bookings and a number of good-sized lots 
of spring wheat and hard winter booked, 
ranging from single cars to round lots of 
800 to 1,000 bbls. Shipping directions also 
reacted very favorably and bakers ordered 
out promptly. Jobbers also bought freely, 
as did the average retail baker. Family 
demand shows more life than for some 
weeks past. Bakers report brisk demand 
for their products. l.iberal lots of soft 
winters taken by cracker manufacturers 
and cake and pastry bakers, whose business 
this summer has been exceptionally brisk. 
All types of clears eagerly snapped up, 
although quite scarce. Prices averaged 15c 
bbl higher for springs and 20c for hard 
winters. Quotations, July 11: spring short 
patent $6.35@6.85, standard patent $6.20@ 
6.45, hard winter short patent $6.10@6.25, 
standard patent $5.95@6.10, low protein 
hard winter standard patent $5.70@5.90, 
spring clears $6.10@6.30, soft winters $4.75 


@5, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: There is an upturn in flour 
sales, influenced by an upturn in wheat and 
flour prices. Buyers, who recently had con- 
fined their purchase for immediate ship- 
ment, are in the market and have bought 
in some cases through December. All types 
of flour participate in the business, with 
southwesterns getting the bulk. Prices are 
from 10c to 15c higher. Shipping direc- 
tions continue good, with most of the past 
due contracts practically cleaned up. 

Quotations, July 11: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.75@7.05, first patent $6.55 
@6.75, standard patent $6.25@6.45, fancy 
clear $5.95@6.20, first clear $5.70@5.90, 
second clear $5.10@5.50; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.75@6, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.40 
@5, second clear $4@4.30; soft wheat short 
patent $6.20@6.80, straight $5.45@5.80, first 
clear $4.55@4.90. 

Atlanta: New business picking up with 
strongest interest coming from bakers. Sales 
to blenders on slow side and scattered as 


bookings continue ample. Shipping direc- 
tions on schedule. Rise in market brought 
some wholesalers in and a few bookings 


made on family flour. Some buyers placed 
four months’ requirements. However, the 
jobbing trade is apprehensive as to the final 
results of ODT rulings, and until matters 
are definitely settled will not be willing to 
make commitments in line with previous 
years. Deliveries slow to fair. Sales to 
bakers pretty good. Orders mostly for 120 
days, with some 12-month contracts. Move- 
ment good. Registering for gasoline ration- 
ing held the attention of all sides of the 
trade July 9-11. Prices moved’ up 10@20c. 

Quotations, July 11: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.45@6.75, standard patent 
$6.35@6.50, straight $6.25@6.40, first bakery 
clear $6.05@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $6.50@6.70, fancy patent $6.10@6.30, 
standard patent $6.10@6.30, special or low 
grade $5.70@6.90, 95% $5.80@6.15; bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.25, standard patent 
$5.95@6.15, straight $5.85@6.05, first bakery 
clear $5.50@5.70; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.35@5.45, bulk; first clear $4.75@5, 
bulk; second clear $4.50@4.75, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7@7.20, fancy 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard patent $6.60@ 
6.80, special or low grade $6.20@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $5.80@6; soft 
wheat 95% $5.45@5.70, bulk; straight $5.35 
@5.60, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.90@5, bulk; 
first clear $4.60@4.80, bulk; second clear 
$4.35@4.55, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 
95% $5.90, bulk, all-rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; 
self-rising family flours quoted 25c higher, 
while enriched flour is quoted 20c higher. 

Nashville: New business still limited to 
a few lots for reasonably prompt shipment. 
Local buyers feel the situation in Washing- 
ton does not warrant their booking any big 
lots at present, and their outbound business 
has been fair. Some small lots of new 
crop flour offered, but no bookings reported, 
as buyers say that prices are not inducive 
to their making any big purchases at 
present, 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers ordered 
out flour in a fair way, and it is hoped and 
believed that these buyers will come into 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000'’s omitted), 
year ago: 
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the market soon; however, no large pur- 
chases expected as they usually carry only 
moderate stocks during the summer months. 
Bakers report that their sales have been 
very good and continue to show improve- 
ments. The larger bakers usually keep cov- 
ered for 90 to 120 days on supplies, but 
such is not the case this year. They have 
picked up a few scattered lots for 30-day 
shipment, and as a rule are not covered 
beyond this time. Smaller and medium- 
sized bakers buy as usual on a day to day 
basis. 

Shipping directions have been fair to 
good. Quotations, July 11: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.50@7.10, standard 
patent $6.20@6.50, fancy patent $5.85@6.20, 
clears $5.55@5.85, hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.90@6.25, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.90, spring wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, 
standard patent $5.95@6.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market much improved; consid- 
erable new business booked over the week 
end, but dried up immediately when wheat 
prices slumped Monday. New business con- 
sists of both large and small lots. Mil! 
operations continue very good. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, July 11: family 
patent $6.90@7.10, bluestem $6.75@6.90, 
straight soft white $5.85@5.90, pastry $5.85 
@6, Dakota $7@7.10, Montana $6.65@6.85. 

Portland: The rapidly advancing wheat 
markets brought in a flood of flour book- 
ings. Many buyers did not get in on the 
low levels, but bought heavily on the up- 
ward swing. Congressional action is largely 
responsible for fears that prices might ad- 
vance to $1.50 bu for wheat. Domestic 
flour business is the best in a considerable 
period. 

The export market remains closed, how- 
ever. There has been no subsidy announce- 
ment and millers presume none will be 
made until the general agricultural appro- 
priations bill passes Congress. South-Cen- 
tral America is the only place that flour 
can now be sold and this is not a large 
market. South-Central American buyers, 
however, bought heavily during the month 
of June, and as far ahead as mills could 
book and ship under the old subsidy terms. 

There is some middle western and At- 
lantic business, with interior mills getting 
the bulk of this trade, 

Quotations, July 11: soft wheat straights 
$5.50@5.60, 98's, Kansas common points; 
f.o.b. mill, all Montana, 98's, $6.25@6.45; 
bluestem bakers $5.75@6.25, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.80@6, cake $7.05@%7.25, pastry $5@ 
6.40, pie $5@5.20, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.55@5.75; whole wheat, 100% $5.65@5.85, 
graham $4.95@5.15, crackéd wheat $5.15@ 
5.35. 


San Francisco: Prices have advanced 15 
@20c. While interest is good, actual sales 
are light, with only a few scattered lots 
of any size being sold. Round-lot buyers 
still lack sufficient confidence in present 
values to go all-out for their requirements 
and are holding fairly close to 30 days’ 
needs. DeliveNes have been somewhat slow- 
er, due to many bakeries closing for vaca- 
tions, or for one day a week regularly. 
Quotations, July 10: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$5.75@6, northern hard wheat patents $5.80 
@6, pastry $5.10@5.30, Dakota standard 
patents $6.30@6.50, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $5.75@6, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40, Montana standard patents 
$6@6.20, California bluestem patents $5.60 
@5.80, California pastry $5@5.20. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, July 14 

Minneapolis: Buyers apparently have gone 
on strike or on vacation; no trading for 
several days, and bottom has started to 
drop out of price structure. Jobbers are 
swamped with offerings, but cannot find 
buyers. Going market $35, Chicago, for 
bran, $38@38.50 for std. midds., $39 for 
flour midds. and $39.50 for red dog. At 
Minneapolis, bran in split cars sold July 
13 at $34.50 and midds. $37.75, but in 
straight cars bran can be bought at $33 and 
std. midds. at $35.50. Local premiums have 
faded and Minneapolis again about on 
freight basis with Chicago. No pressure as 
yet on flour midds. and red dog; these 
grades holding at $1 and $1.50 over std. 
midds. Nominal market here: bran $33, 
st. midds. $35.50, flour midds. $36.50, red 
dog $37, a decline of $4.75 from ceiling on 
bran and $2.25 on std. midds. 

Kansas City: Bran $31.50@32, gray 
shorts $35.50@36. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for mill- 
feeds; prices $2 lower on bran, $1 lower 
on mill run and unchanged on shorts; bran 
$1.80@1.85 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.85@1.95, shorts $2@2.05. 

Omaha: Millfeed still tight; bran lower; 
std. bran $33.50, pure bran $34, brown 
shorts $36; gray shorts, flour midds. and 
red dog, ceiling price, $36.50. 

Wichita: Bran market weak, shorts 
steady, demand good; bran prices lower; 
bran $33.50@35, shorts $36.25@37. 

Salina: Demand fair for bran and good 
for shorts; trend sharply lower on bran and 
about unchanged on shorts; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City: std. bran $33.50 
@34, gray shorts $36.25@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend about steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $38.40@39.40, 
gray shorts $41.40@42.40, white shorts not 
quoted, car lots, del. Texas com, pts. vr 
Galveston domestic. 

Chicago: Fair; trend firm; supply of 
bran and std. midds. ample, but flour midds. 
and red dog are scarce; spring and hard 
winter bran $38, std. midds. $39.50, flour 
midds. $39.80, red dog $39.80. 


St. Louis: Bran $34.25@34.50, pure bran 
$34.50@35.75, gray shorts $38.25 @ 38.50, 
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brown shorts $38.25@38.50, red dog $39@ 
39.50. 

Toledo: Holding fairly firm and steady, 
although bran is somewhat easier; soft win- 
ter wheat bran $38.50@39, mixed feed 
$38.50, flour midds. $38@38.50, std. $38. 

Cincinnati: Demand not very urgent, buf 
then offerings are very limited; trend lowei; 
bran $38.75@39.25, gray shorts $41.50, brown 
shorts $40.50. 

Buffalo: With new ceilng basis effective 
on July 4, all feeds crowded the ceiling 
early in the week; demand fully up to 
current supply; slight weakentng noted in 
trend; supply light; bran $41.50, std. midds. 
$41.50, flour midds. $41.50, second clear 
$41.50, red dog $41.50, heavy mixed feeds 
$41.50. 

New York: Slow; trend below ceiling; 
midds. and red dog. scarce; bran $44.30@ 
45.30, std. midds. $44.80@45.30, flour midds. 
$44.30@45.30, red dog $44.30@45.30. 

Boston: Demand slower and consisted for 
the most part of orders for near-by needs. 
Market eased off except on red dog, and 
offerings far exceeded demand. Buffalo 
and the West on the same price basis fot 
bran and midds. Midds. for near-by a little 
easier than in past weeks. Canadian bran 
and shorts offered more fréely, usually by 
resellers, but their prices are at or near 
domestic quotations. Bran and midds. $1 
per ton lower; std. bran $45@46, std. midds, 
$45.50@46, flour midds. $46.50@47, red dog 
$46.25. 

Baltimore: Improved; trend irregular; 
supply ample; std. bran $41.50@42.50, pure 
soft winter bran $41.75@42.75, std. midds. 
$43.50@44.50, flour midds. $43@44, red dog 
$43@ 44. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $44@44.50, pure spring 
$44.50@45, hard winter $44.50@45, soft win- 
ter and std. midds. nominal, flour midds. 
$44.50, red dog $44.50, linseed meal $36@37. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $42.50, red dog $44.50. 

Atlanta: Fair for shorts; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; bran $43.50@ 45.50, gray 
shorts $45@46, std. midds. $46.20, rye midds. 
$39.65, red dog $46.20. 

Nashville: Demand continues light, as 
buyers feel prices still too high on bran 
and shorts; using ground barley, corn 
hearts, ground wheat, soybean meal, brew- 
ers’ and distillers’ grains, which are some 
$8@10 ton lower than bran or shorts; of- 
ferings only fair but more than sufficient 
for demand; bran quoted $41@42, gray 
shorts $42@43. 

Seattle: Fair; trend strong; supply fair; 
$34.50@ 35. 

Portland: Std. mill run, $35; bran, shorts 
and midds, $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade somewhat stronger, with 
more demand, and the product more scarce; 
quotations up 50c; to Utah and Idaho deal- 
ers: red bran and mill run $34.50, blended 
$34.50, white $35, midds. $41, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $39.50, blended $39.50, white $40, 
midds. $46 ton; California prices: red bran 
and mill run $41.50, blended $41.50, white 
$42, midds. $48, car lots, f.o.b. Los An- 
geles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market holding firm and 
close to ceiling levels, with offerings very 
light; most mills report output sold through 
September; demand and interest improving; 
Kansas bran not quoted; Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $38.50@39, blended $39@39.50, 
white $39.50@40; Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $38.50@39, std. $39@39.50, white 
$39.50@40, white bran $40@40.50, midds. 
$41@41.50, shorts $40@40.50; Montana: bran 
and mill run $41.50@42; California: blended 
mill run $39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
scarce; Kansas bran $46.50, local midds. 
$44.50, local mill run $40.50. 

Toronto: Trend steady; demand fair; 
offerings limited, as production has fallen 
off due to lack of export sales of flour. 
Most of Canadian output sold in eastern 
provinces and United States. Ontario mills 
now allowed to export 100% of their 
production for a period to the latter mar- 
kets. Domestic prices unchanged. Deduct 
freight subsidy of $4.50 ton from following 
quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights, 

Winnipeg: Demand still good, with bulk 
of available supplies moving East; stocks 
on hand in western mills decreasing; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 

25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand remains very good despite summer 
feeding season. Stocks still on scarce side 
due to western mills operating on reduced 
scale pending further shipping orders on 
war orders for flour. Prices unchanged: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and 
feed flour $37.50. 
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Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
Spread between high- and low-priced mills 
seems to be widening, but even those quot- 
ing minimum claim to be booking very 
little new business. Orders mostly carloads, 
for near-by shipment, with little disposition 
shown to contract ahead. Pure white rye 
flour $3.75@4.15 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.55@3.95, pure 
dark $2.95@3.55. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.60@5.70, me- 
dium dark rye $5.60@5.70, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.75@5.85, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.85@5.95. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye 
steady; demand practically unchanged; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.20@4.90 bbl; No. 


v 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
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Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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SENIOR ACCOUNTANT, BY LARGE MILL 
in general office. Write, stating age, 
experience, past connections. Replies will 
be treated confidentially. Salary open. 
Address 5680, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted, southwest Iowa territory; must 
be able to handle jobbers, small bakers 
and regular grocery trade on family flour. 
Give full details first letter, including 
draft status. Salary and commission with 





expenses paid and car furnished. Apply 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED—BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


miller, flour and feed packers, feed mixers, 
elevator men and flour mill men. Offal 
and flour packing pays 95c and $1 per 
hour; sweeper’s rate in the flour mill 85c 
per hour. State age, experience and ref- 
erences. Address 5672, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AS SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED IN BAK- 
ery and family flour sales, thorough mer- 
chandising experience; location or size of 
company not as important as opportuni- 
ties for advancement; good reason for 
leaving present position; ‘excellent refer- 
ences; 29 years old, married, two chil- 
dren. Address 5670, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller with unusual experience, avail- 
able; 33 years old, married and one son; 
19 years’ milling experience, including 
laboratory and baking. For 12 years in 
charge of mills this country and most 
recently South America, milling all types 
of wheat. Open for head miller position 
in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls or second in 
larger. Address 5653, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 
for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 
































2 rye, 85@90c bu; there was no net change 
in«the rye stock in local elevators, the 
figure remaining at 89,172 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend high- 
er; “supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.50@4.65, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4.15 
@ 4.30. 

Cincinnati: Demand only fair, with the 
offerings good and priees fairly steady; 
white $3.75@4, medium $3.50@3.75, dark 
$3 @ 3.25. 

New York: Fair buying generally re- 
ported among both baking and jobbing 
trades; pure white patents $4.30@4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.95, 
medium $4.75, dark $4.35. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled firm an: 
higher, but lost some of the improvement 
near the close; demand moderate; white 
patent $4.45@4.55. 

Chicago: Higher prices have resulted in 
a more active market. Buying not gen- 
eral, but sales much improved; white pat- 
ent $3.7544.10, medium $3.55@3.90, dark 
$3.10 3.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 20c; sales 
and shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $4.60 bbl, medium $4.40, dark $4, 
rye meal $4.20. 

. 
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FOUR VIRTUALLY NEW ALLIS-CHALM- 
ers style ‘A’ roller mills; used less than 
year; 9x24 and 9x36; 30 extra rolls. 
Photos and specifications. West Florida 
Equipment Co., Marianna, Fla. 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *":“ 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. ca ately 


Biological, Chemical, 











MINNEAPOLIS 





~Danret.s~Miptann Cor 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


IN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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KERS 








Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHIcAGoO 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour keeping up well and business better 
than during summer months last year. All 
interest centered on what is going to be 
price of new crop flour. With wheat raised 
20c bbl over last year, flour and bread 
ordinarily would be bound to go higher, 
but are prevented from doing so by price 
ceiling regulations. If an increase in flour 
is not allowed mills will be operating at 
loss. Lists unchanged. Quotations, July 
11: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, 
bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, car lots, net 
cash, track, Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour slow. 
Bookings again have dropped off. Mills 
now operating on British orders placed 
week ago. Newfoundland showing interest 
and West Indies also ready to buy, but dif- 
ficulties of making shipments to either of 
these markets keeps business to minimum. 
Cargo space scarce. Canadian mills now 
basing prices on October 90c wheat, which 
has made increase of 2s 94@3s since week 
ago. Quotations, July 11: vitaminized flour 
for shipment to the United Kingdom, 31s 
6d@31s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. August- 
September seaboard, Canadian ports. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
light. Old crop wheat practically off mar- 
ket and new crop not yet available in 
quantity. Price of new flour is 25@30c 
cheaper than old crop. variety. Indica- 
tions point to an active demand when sea- 
son develops properly. Buyers’ bins empty 
as this flour has been scarce during recent 
weeks. Quotations, July 11: pure Ontario 
winters, old crop, $5.40 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, Toronto, $5.50 Montreal; new crop 
winters offering in limited quantities at 
$5.10 bbl, Toronto. 

Winnipeg: Western domestic demand fell 
off last week; no export business reported. 
Sales small and prices at ceiling levels. 
Eastern mills credited with some purchases 
in cash wheat market. Quotations, July 11: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There were no signs of any 
improvement in export picture as far as 
western Canadian mills were concerned, It 
is generally felt among trade that very 
little, if any, additional business can be 
expected from Soviet buyers and that the 
United States mills will get big bulk of all 
future Russian business under lend-lease 


program. This leaves western Canadian 
mills with only one outlet, Central and 
South America. There were several in- 


quiries during week in from this area, but 
in every case exporters here were forced 
to turn down business because of their in- 
ability to secure any definite freight com- 
mitments. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
very fair, with price levels being “held 
fairly well. Cash car quotations on first 
patents at $5.40, in cotten 98's, with bakers 
patents quoted at $5 and Vitamin grinds 
at $4.90, also on same basis, 

Ontario pastry flour, main source of sup- 
ply here now, is offered to trade at $7.60, 
but with new crop expected soon, it is be- 
lieved that new grind quotations will be 
offered substantially lower. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
7 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Jones-HEerreLsATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & fev 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS y » -_ 
i 1 New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
+ me ga Fn tt Chicago Enid Peoria 
t is Gained Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louw veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 


Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








“CO 'remo’’ 2th Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 











SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Prices are little firmer, but 
no noticeable increase in bookings. Trade 
bearish and advance in semolinas by no 
means covers advance in grain. Buyers 
evidently confident that when new durum 
begins to move, lower levels will obtain. 
Grain traders and millers, however, do not 
share these views; crop not yet made and 
anything might happen; fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.75@5.90 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis; standard No. 1 $5.45@5.60, granular 
$5.35 @5.50. 

In the week ended July 11, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 58,511 bbls 
durum products, against 52,774, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 20c higher; 
sales and shipping directions slow; first 
grade semolina $7, granular $6.60, No. 3 
$6.30, fancy patent $7. 

Buffalo: ‘Trade quiet with little or no 
demand or interest in futures; sonie demand 
developed after the trade tried to buy after 
the sharp advance, but volume written was 
slight, as demand was based on old price 
basis; trend steady; supply fair; directions 
fair to slow; on bulk basis, lake-and-rail: 
No. 1 $6.70, durum fancy patent $6.70, mac- 
aroni flour $5.90, first clear $4.80, second 
clear $4.10, durum granular $6.30. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; market 
stronger with demand fair; No. 1 fancy 
$6.75 @6.95, No. 1 regular $6.45@6.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 1 $6.50, bulk. 

Chicago: Fair amount of business report- 
ed; No. 1 semolina $5.85@6.10, standard 
No. 1 $5.65@5.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas ; 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Winnipeg: Demand slow; sales seasonal; 
supplies only moderate and mills operating 
only part time. Quotations, July 11: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 13 at $3.15 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
- CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 

















Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“Yhe 
uae Sele sha MILLING: CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
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F any ground now devoted to wheat produc- 
tion in the United States can be said to be still 
virgin, such is the wheat land of Montana where 
commercial wheat production was practically 
unknown prior to 1910. 


N the intervening 31 years not only has Mon- 

tana risen to third position as a wheat pro- 
ducing state but the wheat produced has estab 
lished a reputation for exceptional breadmak- 
ing quality throughout the Union and in certain 
export countries. 


HE finished product reflects the quality of 
the raw material from which it is produced. 
Our constant aim has been to make SAPPHIRE - 
FLOUR reflect, to the greatest possible extent, 
the unusual bread-producing qualities which 
~~ Montana wheats so outstandingly possess. 


y MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 











“ZESTO FLOUR” 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


14 














Te 
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PURITY Chee” STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 









UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


g 





+ HURON 


ta 














Robin ‘| Hood 


FLOUR 


W 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - vipnate Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: e Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Or lExp 


Robs 











+. 
Head Office: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


== 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


| PROVENDER *2® BALANCED 
| RATIONS 
| FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK | 


ad | 





Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 

















Canadian Hard Spring 

450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Geshebehonen re Alberta, 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNEY 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Summer Hiil, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established | 
“SUPERB” 1894 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON ‘G0.. LTD. 
Canadian Age’ 
Royal Bank olde. Toronto, Canada 


_ APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTE 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





hee ae 
= 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








D. A. CAMPBELL, President 
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T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


nny — 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
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we BAGS coro 
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f. A, actories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO. » Limited a A 

















GREAT Fee Since wh 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


James MMi Charuson & SUNS 


Grain * lta ohippers “a Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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- SARDINIAN BREAD MAKING ° 











In the stone dwellings of Sardinia, peasant wives bake these flat, round loaves 
of wheaten bread. Admixture with other flours than wheat runs very heavy 
these days, for the Italian government, which controls the Mediterranean island 
of Sardinia, long has been rationing wheat flour and bread, along with other less 
basic foods. 





Early Water Power 
Disputes 


INCE Roman times the obstruction 
~ of navigable streams by mill dams 

has been rigorously prohibited by 
law. Innumerable instances of the in- 
cidence of English law are matters of 
record. 

Early in the thirteenth century the 
many manorial water mills scattered 
through England came under the juris- 
diction of the Lord High Admiral, per- 
haps the last authority the rural miller 
would ever expect to find supervising his 
doings. This magnate having control 
over matters relating to the navigation 
of rivers, was empowered to survey and 
order the removal of any mills that im- 
peded streams or injured harbors. 

The first English law on the subject 
entered in “the Black book of the Ad- 
miralty,” about the year 1360, but dating 
back to about 1216, enacts: 

“Let inquiry be made of all those who 
set up mills on salt water whether the 
streams of the said mills gather sand, 
stones, or earth whereby the port near 
the said mills is impaired and in danger 
to be spoiled; and if any one is convicted 
thereof by 12 men, the Admiral shall send 
his warrant to the sheriff that (by reason 
of the obedience he oweth to the Ad- 
miral) he pull down the said mills; and 
the owners thereof shall be fined to the 
king.” 

The wondering miller may have thought 
it somewhat out of the way for the Lord 
High Admiral to step, as it were, off the 
breezy ocean into his little mill on river 
or creek. But this official had by this 
time good reason to complain of the 
trade freely blocking up rivers with 
wheels and dams, and entering upon a 
kind of enterprise which threatened to 
put a stop to what should have been 
regarded as the most valuable revenue 
of the craft, namely, inland navigation. 

Many a mill of the period was no doubt 
very properly swept away at the bidding 
of the Lord Admiral on the formal find- 


ing of a jury that navigation was thus 
hindered. The Admiralty laws on this 
subject were continued by later statutes 
and remained in force till the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

Still it was not always actually by the 
action of the Admiral that obstructive 
mills were removed from navigable 
streams. At Shrewsbury, in 1268, the 
burgesses took stringent private action 
against the Abbott of St. Peter’s, who 
had built on the Severn a mill which 
impeded navigation. Without resort to 
law the parties came to terms, and the 
obstruction was duly removed. 

By the reign of Edward III, the mak- 
ing of kiddles and causeways had ap- 
parently extended to exceedingly mis- 
chievous proportions, and in 1352 an act 
was passed directing all “causeys” set up 
since the time of Edward I to be forth- 
with destroyed. 

In 1422 the Lord Admiral was relieved 
of his milling functions; and possibly it 
was with a sense of relief that the craft 
learned that causeways were to be sub- 
jected for the future to supervision by 
the less warlike, but equally incongruous 
authority, the Commissioners of Sewers. 

This body, however, did not supervise 
dams and mills without considerable crit- 
icism and opposition from millowners. 
An order issued by it in 1609 directing 
the destruction of the Dee causeway af- 
fords a conspicuous instance of the man- 
ner in which at times its orders were 
popularly opposed and judiciously over- 
ruled. 

Numerous causes of dispute other than 
hindrance to navigation arose from the 
erection of dams and kiddles; such as the 
preventing fish passing up rivers, over- 
flowing of adjacent lands, intercepting or 
diminishing flows to mills on the lower 
reaches of rivers. 

Water rights were so vital in those 
days that it is now almost impossible to 
gauge the bitterness with which disputes 
regarding them were conducted, or the 
unyielding attitude assumed by claimants 
to such rights. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
_ Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 























BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA”“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 























CANADIAN- Bemis BaG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. se WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, 














Luncheon Sets, Dresser 


Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 


Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every 


One, Possible By-Products 


of Flour 


For the lure that really 
Consider... . 


sways a woman’s choice— 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 


New York 
Wichita 


(1) 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 


—__—_— OFFICES - 
Buffalo 


Kansas City Chicago 


Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 


By the 








INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 







“The modern 
trend is to 
high-quality Y 
flours for ro 


better baking” 


TRUCK-LOAD 
‘ CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











DCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











REASON ABLE 


Angus was displaying to his neighbor, 
McDonald, the second-hand car he’d 
bought. 

“It looks fine, mon,” said McDonald, 
“but Ah’m thinkin’ itll be costing ye a 
lot in petrol.” 

“No’ so bad,” replied Angus proudly. 
“Ye ken, it’s downhill tae the town, and 
I can get a tow home most days.”— 
Answers. 

oH My! 


Gus the Gob took Dumb Dora down 
to Coney Island and they stood watch- 
ing a lighthouse beacon in the distance. 
“How patient you sailors are!” exclaimed 
Dora, “the wind has blown that light 
out every few minutes and they keep on 
lighting it again!” 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S BETTER 

It was a wise freshman, and when 
forced to apply at the Wilshire police for 
lodging, he gave his name as Smith. 

“Give us your real name,” ordered the 
sergeant. 

“Well,” said the frosh, “put me down 
as William Shakespeare.” 

“That's better,” said Sarge, “you can’t 
bluff me with that Smith stuff.” 

¥ ¥ 
HuMM— 

Joe—I see that Bidwell will be in the 
hospital for a long time. 

Moe—Why? Did you see the doctor? 

Joe.—No, the nurse. 


¥Y Y¥ 


HE WAS SCOTCH 
“My Scotch boy friend sent me _ his 
picture yesterday.” 
“How does he look?” 
“I don’t know yet. I haven’t had it 
developed.” 
¥ ¥ 
IF YOU PLEASE 
Recruiting Officer.—I suppose you want 
+ commission ? 
Recruit——Gosh no. I’m such a poor 
shot, ’'d rather work on a salary. 
¥ ¥ 
WELL 
“Is that. girl dumb? Say, I invited 
her to see ‘Moon Over Miami, and when 
I called for her she was carrying a suit 
case !” 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S PROBABLY IT 
“How come you never got married?” 
“I guess I haven’t got the supporting 
instinct !” 
¥ ¥ 
GUESS AGAIN 
Woman.—My poor fellow, I expect 
you’re not wholly to blame. You are 


here, no doubt, to a great extent through | 


poverty. 
Jail-bird.—Poverty! I like that. Why, 
I was simply coining money! 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


oe 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 










MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Oopley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEAcH,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’’ London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED aNp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN"’ 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


F ARQUHAR E BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Strees © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR neroutuns 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


Samples and offers solicited 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., paleo & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mosr” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Oable Address: ‘'FLORMEL,'’ Oslo 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ELLY Fourco. 
conse Merchandisers" 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 








960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill Produce Rushenge naw TORS Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & The Williams Bros. Co. ialists Sitios” UHLMANN 
LARSEN CO. Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. Flour Specialists Price Res GRAIN COMPANY 


at FLOUR saces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Acme-Evans Co,, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain whe Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. cece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ‘Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland .....esee0s eee 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........++-. 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........-. 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers mreepenned = » st. 
Louis, Mo. 
American cyanamia & Chemical. Corp., 
New York, N. Y.. 006206000 0eses 06 
American Dry Milk "Institute, Inc., 
CASO, Tl. cccccccccccccccces 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. ZY. cocccccccccccccccccccccce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


serene eeee 


wee eee eee eee eee ee 


eer 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 


burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
Wichita ...cccccccccccesccccvcece 


Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...... e 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co..... 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
& Scotland ..seeeees ee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., eseneenines 
ronto ..«.. 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Co.,, 
- peg, Vancouver ....-++.+ ° ° 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El "Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....... cecccce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, “Okla. ° 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥.....-+06+ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ..... ecccccccesecccccce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas occ cccccccccccccccces 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccscccces eecccccccee 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.. 


eee eweeene 


To- 


se eeeeeses 
eteeeeee . eeeeeeeee 


Lta., Winni- 


ee ew eeeeneee eeeeee eee eee eeeee 


eee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 

Clty, Me. ccccccccceccccccscese ecccses 
Day Co., Minneapolis, “Minn pieiaeerene 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 


De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc...... eevee 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.........+. 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 

Tenn. eeccccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 


ee eeeeee 


eee ee eee eee eeeeee 
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Doughnut Corporation of Aan, New 

York, eccccccce 
Dow Chemical Co., ‘Midiana, “Mich peceecce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


New Ulm, 


eeeeee seer 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccecs 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, MINN. ...cccccccccccescsecse 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N, Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. YX. cecscccscees 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Uisteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Kesearch Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Taland Olty, N. Mecccccccccccccccccces 
Foods, Inc., Jermey City, N. J...s.eeee0- 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort. Garry "Flour Mills Co., ‘Lia., * ‘Mont- 
real, Que, .... eccccccccccccccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N,. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, ... 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ee TTT TTT TTT 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis....Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
oe Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
eb. .. ecereccccere 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. cecccces ° 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York..... 


seen eeee eeeee 


eee m eee eeeeeseee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill, ....0.. eocccccece 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
WANE ccccccaccccccccccccccccccccsoces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Manmesas Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
ae Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
eee eocccccccccccccccccccc sc sCOVEr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cocccccccccccccccccccececcccccces 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(CP. O., ABtico), Wis......ceeeeeeee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ..... . 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. eoee 


eeeee ee eres eeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... ee 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas eee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


eeeeee ee eeeeeee 


Kimpton, W. S8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ccccccccccscsccscccccccccece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
Olig, Minn. ...cccccccccvcce eoccee 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BIR, 6:0. 0.0:0:06.0:0:0000606060000000 060008 
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King Milling Co., 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Lowell, Mich... 


Knighton, Samuel, & = 

York, N. Y. ..... ° 
John E., = ‘Co., 
Orleans, La. 


Inc., 


“Inc. * New 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. ccccceces 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, “Minn. pee 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Momtreal, Que. ccccccccccccccceces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. eoecee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. ., Salina, 
Kansas ....... eccccccccces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway......++ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norwa@y........+++ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas cecccces 


eee eeeeeeee 


eee eeeeee 


Cee eee eee eee eneeeeeeeeeee 
eeereeee 


eeeee sere eeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .....seee- 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Cam, .cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeeee 


KQ@nBas .ncccccccccsccccccsccsccccece 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, lowe ....cccecscccccceses ee 


Midiand Flour Milling 20 North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories “Co. ” 
ORIO ccccccccccccccccs 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ..ccccsccce 
Miner-Hillard : es Co., Wilkes- Barre, 


eeeeeeee eee ween eeeeee 


Columbus, 


Monsanto Chemical Co. , St. Louis, ‘Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, .. eccccccce eee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


se eee eeeeeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... eccccccccccces 
Moundridge Milling - Co., - Moundridge, 
Kansas ....sseees Ccccccccccccccccccs 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. eee cccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow. Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ecccccece coece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clittett, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ......+++ 
New Ulm Roller Mill. Co. .» New Uim, 
Minn. ..... Coeccccccceccccescceccecce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ....... 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ..........e5+. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. . Cover 


eee wee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeee 


eee ewes eeees eeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUO. cccccccccccccccccccccse 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas 
Pan-American 
City, Mo. .... 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ° eccccccces 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y.. 
Peek Bros., Little Meek, AsM.ccsccscccee 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago......... sees 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Torento, Omt...cccccccccces 
ae eee Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


Mill Co., Topeka, 
Trading Co., Kansas 


eee eee teense eeeeete 


CORO e meee ere esse erases eeeee 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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—— Oats one St. Joseph, 


eeeeeeseses 


Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


B. Dy ccoccccee ee cccccccecccece 

Red River Milling Co. » Fergus Falls, 
Mimm, ..cccccccccccesccsccccccseces eee 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. -» Mil- 


waukee, Wis. ......-- 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, ‘Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MIPOS, MAR. .cccccccccccccccce eeees 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, England ...ccccsccccccccccccece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......+.++ ° 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minn. ecccccccccs 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas..... 


Minneapolis, 


Tere eee eee eee eee ree 


eeeeeeeee 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. ...cccccccccsvcces 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing ORIENT 

IMC. coccccccce 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ....... Serrreer ere 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... eT TTT 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
AUuStPAalla ..ccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., es 
WO, cccccee eecce 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J........++ 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo, ........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 
Ltd., London, Eng. eeccce 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England..... 
Spindler, L. G., New York........eeee+ 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
SWE & Go., GONG e cccccccvvesece cose 


eee eee eeeee eeeeeee 


Feed & Grain, 


eeeeeeeee eee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Yu .ccccccccccceces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ...ceeseeeecesceees 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
“Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
N. Yu cccccces 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
bb - City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
nn. Ceccccccccece 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee esterases rseee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill........... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, cecccccccces 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Sewer e eee ewes eeeeee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louie, MO. .ccccccccqccecce 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ......esecceeeseees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. Cocccecccee 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BiMM. ccccccccccccccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ....sseeeeees eccccccccccceccce 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. +eeeeeeCover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas ....-..-+ Co ccceseccccsccocccce 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon eoccccccccce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.; Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. ... Ce ecccvovcccccese 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Sh Ok £ab0ncbe op haodse eas oneeces ¢ 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
WE, MEE, Wh 66640408 Choe e6ss0ceeee 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
BERND GG) BOG. cc cecccticesvcccccese 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, BGMGAS occcccccccccce TeTTTrir iy 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills GBsccocecs 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


. e Ce eeeeesreseee 


eee eeeeeee 


seen 


eeeeeee eeeeeee 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 
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S -T-R-1-K-E! When the pins fly like 


this, you’re sure of the outcome, and the same goes for the 
results of your flour whitening and maturing treatment 
when you use Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in 
combination. Color and baking characteristics are com- 
pletely predictable. Your flour quickly arrives at the pre- 
cise standard your trade appreciates most. 

There are three reasons why Novadelox enables you to 


be fully confident of results ... month after month: 





1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 


formance. 
2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 


final outcome is exactly what you want. 


When you use Novadelox, you get fast action as well as 


uniform quality control. To give it a trial, just write: 
NA-82 


‘BELLEVILLE 


























Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 

He likes the way his Dad can hold 


up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 


he sees new things to come, new 


progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 





